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ABSTRACT 

Changes in schools resulting from the large social 
changes following World War II provide many new challenges for the 
educational administrator. This document reports on several 
independently conducted studies and research discussions in the areas 
of curriculum, student characteristics, and risk management in order 
to better understand these changes and their effects. The seven 
reports cover both public school districts and colleges. The first 
report by Jim Tjaden, concerns higher education curriculum and travel 
education programs; it provides a national overview of institutional 
practices. Outcome Based Education in a suburban public school 
district is the topic of the second report, by Judy Krings. The third 
report, by Martha Willie, is on accountability in higher education 
student affairs. The fourth report, by Kunlun Chang, describes the 
international student program at a midwestern university and the 
administrative procedures relevant to leadership and management of 
these areas. The fifth report, by Adiele Nwachukwu, is on the need 
for day care services for college students who are also parents. The 
relationship between standardized test scores and course grades for 
African American college freshmen is the topic of the sixth report, 
by Joan Gilson. The final report, by Karen Komoroski covers the area 
of risk management in higher education professional programs, 
specifically clinical grade appeals and student grievance procedures. 
Each report provides a definition of its topic, history, a 
description of the results of the study, and an explanation of 
relevance to school management and students. Four appendices include 
surveys, graphs, and tables. (Author/LL) 
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Selected Issues in Education: 
Curriculum, Students, Risk Management 
Abstract 

Changes in schools resulting from the large social changes following World War 
II provide many new challenges for the educational administrator. In this 
report we have looked at school functioning in terms of curriculum, student 
characteristics, and risk management in order to better understand these 
changes and their effects. The seven reports cover both public school 
districts and colleges. The first report is on higher education curriculum, 
travel education programs. The report provides a national overview of 
institutional practices. Outcome-Based Education in a suburban public school 
district is the topic of the second report. The third report is on 
accountability in higher education student affairs. 

The fourth study describes the international student program at a midwestern 
university and the administrative procedures relevant to leadership and 
management of these areas. The fifth report is on the need for day care 
services for college students who are also parents. The relationship betweeii 
standardized test scores and course grades for African American college 
freshman is the topic of the sixth report. The final report covers the area of 
Risk Management in higher education professional programs, specifically 
clinical grade appeals and student grievance procedures. 

Each report provides a definition of its topic, history, a description of the 
results of the study, and an explanation of the i^elevance to school 
management and students. 
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Selected Issues 

SelPCtP'.i issues in K'Ilu^•^ Hon: 

HisU;r V 

During" l"h«» tini'.' fniio^Nini:; WoT'iri Var II cdiioalior^ adniin ist i-atoiv-. 
r]c\'U' uitli \'<M'>' ciil'fereni' pi'obl-.^nis than those Lhey will deal with in th(^ 
t\wM)l y-f:rsl century. In iho period from 1045 throu^'h the 1970's all 
.sohoohs t'xperionod a ])on>)d of un priced (-^nted growth. The student 
population triplofj (Jurini^* the 1960's in hi,!^;her education, especial] y, ami 
conununity <;olle^_>'o.s cani<.^ inlo thoir own, During' 1 his lime, revisions ii") 
C'L'ii.'U"; :;:n tion:ii si!u;Mur'', cui-riculuni innovation, and larger academic 
unils Wf.u'c all i^ul-:^idi:a^<] hy int; r(.\-ised cuirollments an<] the j-csulting 
ird'lux of tuiti'. -n, ^.-ix d«. IJaj'o, an(i f't-dera] monies, Thfo major concauMi of 
.'idndnisl ratcvi's -iurin^-; this pprioii was how to pro\'ide quality education 
{(-) this hooniinifi i^opulatioii (Dolworth Hanson, 1989), 
_\;>\v.-in}ta hility 

A:-, tlic st.udcnt popidation b^g'an to dinunish in tlu- 1970's, how>^ver, 
i^cr.ool admi nist i\atoi*s in grade sch(;Qls, hig'h schools, <'oll(v2;es, anfi 
u ni vei\sji ji^s iN'ere fa^^ed \N'ith a new Pconon\ic reality. Cost contairuiu^aiit 
strategies were deve]o}:)ed, and administrators were often forced to 
''N[onsi\-oly jusH^'n' i\^qu""'^ts foi- [ea(;ln:rs or new facilit.ics, In community 
('o]]»-j;-:';, for insrancr', ad nu nist I'al ors had to ral ionalir.e c>pfai admissions 
siand/u-'ls -uid Ih^' existtura^ of Irjw-'^irollmen L pro^^^rariis (Cohen ^ 
nraw-r, ID^H). 

Th'- [U'»»s-ui'<' to prov.' <^rrerli\'eness arvi '"^f f iriei I'^y I't'sidtiiv^ froin 
t hr i)r«^ssur(' of dr-nKv-'i"i rdil<^ ehauiJ^es has le<l to many attempts hy 
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schools to quantify ed lujationa j ouJ</omcs tiiat ;ire in Uwl L»f!(Mi 
nririu-:ij^wrnh]<^ and iri^nrmiM-. r'\":i'n.il .ii::ri i-- i<"s, .-■ ; "Mfi'^-iUy ih.* 
Ic^islat jinlioial, ;\n<i t.'Xm.Mit > h'^^ ■! u* j< of slaU^ .'iiifl fcji.ra) 

gov'ornnu.MitB d<'n)an<] nji^a sn iv-.s of both aradonn'r aiui ad nn'nist i^at.ivo 
arcoiHilability from all scl'iools, k indc-r ;;"a rton Lhroiii^'h u n i\ ^'rsii.y 
(OlndieuN la-.va's, 19B1, 19:-^7). 

As a rt^siilt , v%'ays lo make Anieidcan schools more accou nt.abU- haxa-^ 
been the subject of much i^^search, discussion, and dissent on the part 
of both educators and the public. Politicians use schools as a reauy 
target on which to blamo the social and economic ills of a nation in 
transition from a nianuractuiair^-bast-Ml .-:>ronnin>" 'o .ui in fcjrmation-baspii 
<=^conomy. Consult-uits ofi'er quick and ^af^y scjlutions touted lo ini]">i'ove 
school fnijrM.ionirjg. }:.'(iuca( ors roiii inuc t.o v}>-^stl<' wilh d(=?f i n i tions and 
means of iniprovtMj school f unc I ionin j;;; thix)U.^h such }>rc:3!4rams as Site- 
Ua:^ed "^laria^'-^menl , Y')\ \\ Qualii y Ma naizjenient, jK-^wcr, i^esearch- based 
assfssfnent in'ogranis, morr* effMrtive staff d«.'velopmerit, imi tooni(^s-l>ased 
fMjio-ation, ami a inyidad of othf.-r a pproa(du-'s (I.,o\'ine ('oop^t-j-, 1991). 
l)csi)itc a variety of euros for what ails schools, all agi^ee, houc^er, (hat 
erfeM:(:ively r'nictioning' schools are central to a functioning economy and 
culture. 

lljL).n t _J:\a kes_ _a ii c c e s s f » 1 1 _ S H i oo 1 ;:; 

Kes^.^arc:h^M's h<i\'e ]<">oi<er] a.t si.diool I'u nc l.ionini.'; in l.i'rrns (>\' 
eu r rii a hiHi, studi-Uil r ha racl ^nas' ics, -uui idsk nianai^enien^. 

Si:)nie rur iM' uhna sp^Mualist lay llh.» hurd'-^zi for .s<diool im'TccI iv»-in<-*ss 
oi) <'^)ivr]cn]ii\'.\, ass'M'tirn^" tl^af, S(.diool f^' u r I'i'.n} la must do more tlian 
maintain 'he soci.d status quo, (.iiil fd'f •! i \e .auM'ifaila must l)ei:5in to 



Se 1 Gc ted 



I ssues 




tM'f-)noniir:i]ly an-i soiMally mobile 



(Fine, 1 9S7 ) 



vMJm.t si/C'cialir-l.f^, lv.soa^*ch^■M'S in LIk.' aroa of St.ud.-nts, 



I'-niiri'l ns, 



hov/o\aM', c^r I IiM liiniL-i' ions of <Mirriruluni i sci i.s.sion.s. T}n\v arguc* 
i'n.st.»---;Kl I [la^ stn^i'^nt. '4i.uva''t cims} aro t.h;» most signifioaiU deli t mi nan I 
of sluti^'^nt. suc^'cs.^. FacUn-.-. rem y irwle pc^n den t of srhool 
organizaMonal and 'Muaarular rnrjcl.ioning', fact.oi\s such as st.udent 
coinmit.m^V)!;, r(VSourr(^s, and personal de ve!c;pmenl , have the niost to do 
with si'.udent retc^nt.ion and graduation 7\'d'.es according to these 
r^-^searchors [Astirj, ]9f>o; Chickering, ]9G9; TinLo, 1987). 

Thr* (-*f rc^cli\'H fun'dionin-^ of a scliool or roJ]ego in t^rm^ of its 
h(-^nefil lo hcitli si i nic n t:-. arnj I he ronimunily is tlic- focus of those 
reseaj'chej's in Risk Manai2;ement \v ho look at the legal aspects of grading 
pi^icticHS and oUi'-a' '*^U^m<.»nts of slud<^"'nt i-'-vah jat.ion. As a ro«uU of the 
ri\'il Kighls Mo\''.-ni« ■ n t, many Aiii« *ri'">an ])uV;lic: sc.diools and colle.g^^'S have 
become "lubj-oilfd iji lawfuits b\' :-U.u d.^n Ls-'. >^t'''king r(-^comp^^nsf^ for 
practices tl)r\y view a.s unfair or d(^triiiicntal to tlicii' futures { Edward 
Nordvin, 1979). 

Ou)^ project for oui^ practicuni in Educational Administration 
consists of a I'.'-purt of sevoral . ndependcntly i^ond 'cted studies and 

iscussions of rcsearidj in the ai^^is ("uiaiculum, vStudents, an^.l Ylli-yk 
Man.'it^^enK^ni.. Tdie studit^s art- both qualitative* and quantitative, usin*^ a 
\'ari<d.v of fnet.h< d« do2:i(.'s i nciud in^:2f intervii^ws, sMr\ <'>'-o, and analyses of 
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Qiia]ilaLl\c^ 'uw] < i uan i i{ at:i\'.' irhinii\v .wp haxn] upon I'.xc 'lirr< r<^n( 
as'-aiin pl.io-iis (Roi'i;' a Cia)), ]0J-i9), (v'U'ml.itat.iv-^* I'OKcarrfi is- bascfl <hi the 
bf)i«-T I li.U llip j\^j--:oar(:iH'r (^•Ul isolal.f? ahsol\)le, langiblt*^ parts of an 
^:^s\^♦■ and rr\^ ^nsl J'u<t them inio a Kh.oli- l.o niako predictions. The 
! ri\"i -si i ij;. ; • or >i*^«»s i-;l.at i^i/ic-'. Jo tii'i.';an j zc , analyze, arui iiUerp?^"^t: t\\c dnin 
ro]\&c[.t (\ wilhouL f-'MiUuiii h'l Ling i! '»^ath poi\sonal \'aJu<"*s- and hias^-»?5» TVio 
V'-Tiilo^ whieMuu* or no( a liy pothesi p. i.s supported. 

<}nantitat i v(.> r(?sra]"(Mi, on the ot.her hand, i.s based on the b(D]ief 
Llial; niidliple I'^^^alitic's twist atid sho\ild be sl adi(Mj in a naiai ralislic 
sellin'4 iri ^aa^i-r l.o avoid a j'lif 1 respc/nses fi'om l.ho subjei:Ls (Borji( ^ 
^Jall, 19>;^^). .^1 1 i vc iinjuiiit^s Tn«\asuro the cnitcomo.s of a procesj^ 

h»distically v\atl"i(.»ut Ihc di^ra^'.^.o approach <diai\acUu'ist,ic of quantitative 
r<-ir:t'arch. Qna]ilaJi\'n rt-st-'arohei's view themselves as priniai-y 
instrurufMits for (;oll(M'ting' data, rtd>}ng M/.>ori feelings, impressions, and 
jnd i.;* Mnf'Tji s lo interpcef riata. They reatdi coriclnsions without the 
pai*ainet</rs of statistica; , and they a?*e ' autious about i2;r^ricu\alizin;^' to 
'jther sihialions« Tln^ir purpose is tt) disr:over, not veidfy information. 

Tli'.; ros'.ai'oh desij-^uj^ used by njan>' investigators, including' tiiose 
\\liose work appears in this re]>ort, do riot neatly fit either model to the 
'■•\o h; si'ijU <>r th(^ other. P,otii qua nl i i aLi\ /uai qualitative research ha\'e 
];hi iosor'!d^"al foundaJ i(~jos, .-harai.'t erisl ir s, and t,'eeh ni^Ti-n'S that make them 
idt'/dl>- inied t.h*:' e\].'lorat.ion of so//)r. <iu< stions more thari (.d.hej's 

(r'- \ H/dl, Th'^ nsi' of a mivi^d nu>del <Jesi^n can build u{:ii.:in 

III,, '--f re^i ^thr^ of lii-,th < prantitati V(^ and qua]itati\"e T^-S'rat'eli by prcjvidiru;' 
moi'i' in-depdh infolar.atic^n. 
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v 'u r ;']'•! J h i rf! 

Jim Tj:i(loii nric{ JikIn' Krin^s I't'pcjrlni oi> nrricu 1 1 1 ni . In Ih-- ar^'.-i 
• [ii^^,lM' I •• I ivKi rii rri(M]liiin, "^li*. Tj-uli-n sludied ?^l.udoni. inbMTikliipf- 
ill I iMiii.';! 1 i(:>ii j •i'n^r/inis; \]\ ciifiiinn nily rollci^t^s fin (J \'Of\'iL ioru'ii 

i-M'lifM.is. [!" d ist ri L)Ul 'm1 <'i sut'N'oy \,o olhor (:r.'iv(d indusl.i\v 

lui'al.oj's winch j Tm' ifjc an ( ;\ r\ i« of insljl.u tional practices all o\ or 
1.h»- Unitod ShaN.'S. 

'^h;. Wrings is working on ruDMculuin (^vrUualion in ejemei) I arw 'MmI 
siM'onri.'iry Ir) rnJ^ Uaisi.^ arts, spc'fdfirrdly , on 1 ('<;nioS"hasc(.l oducalion. Slio 
r-'porl c-'d c-;n an oii-^uin-^ projL^rani Oi fM jinar u luni f-'valualion b())j[uu la.st. 
S(^mr's|fr. Thf pni')H')S<- i.ho si ady is U; c-x'alualc t.ht^ lanc^uaj^o art.^ 
c }' ilan'ion-rcfiM'r ncr'l d<:'V(do[.M j by cKaiuad.cn'.v and niiddlo s«d'iool 

t.t •'-u.d'KM^^- hefotv: ihc- hi^d"! s^dio-' I is ( 'onslaaiPlj-Kl, 

Thi' i'os<*a3udi n^j M..n'Lr Mar!|i-» K'iilf', Kuid'in ("hanii:, Aiiiole 
^ uatdnii: u ' 1, and Jo/ni Wilson arr al;(jul isbur^s affc'cd.i n q College Sl.udfMiLs 
Ms. \<i]]c j'^'S(\'n'c hod t.lic ajM:-as of' Slnd(-'nt AITairs \vdr.l) speidal eniphaisis 
on acconntabillLy. Mr. Chanc;' look<.'d at In toiaiational students al UMKC 
and tho administrati vo in'ocr^dni-os relpvani, to leadership anci 
iii'urn^t^nHMi t '^.f t.h"::w; ari-a.s. Mr. \\%-ar ! iid>; v.n iM-porltMj on the nc-jpti for 
day ca!''"' .•■t-rx [cf^^y lo .va'oniniod,a''< ■ ( (aiintn i dl >^ (.a-^llc-^o .and u ni\''.'r,sif.>* 
yJ ad<»rd :•* v.diw ai'«' a!:-'- p.ir^-nts. Ms. ^'lilson CAaini rwMi Live I'olat.ioi iship 
l <'-f\vO''a st andar< ii/."d U st Mr(M'(\s and conrsi' 5;;')'ad*'s for .Afidi\'Tn 
*• •}af\an f r-"^sh num <'o1K-l;- stndr-ni .^. 
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I'll'- .11'' a '>!' K'isI-; ^ i;yn.iL'«.«iih'! il In .i h i -.^Ipm' < d i i> i . | -i'* '('•.•..•- '.'i.-i; 
l^roqpMins was {"'scirf hr^l hy Kar^Mi Kuinon>slsi. Nts. Kcinorc ):•.!< i iN'porii-ij 
on isx.iMv-; coi I niM't.i.M.i \\\\\\ chni*'.!! t!;i\'ui(.^ .ii^ix-nis aiwi slndi iit i.( rii'\-.ii)('" 
(>ivM.*'-« i 1 1 pf.'s. 

.Ailliou^ii slijiix" ;ir^«j iV']>orl in I. his papur has Ix't^ii 

in«]ep<!nd<»n ( ly f'r)nr't' j v. ^i, thc^ dipciMion arnl ) ) rcji^ri^s".:-- of all work 
Josrrib<.'<i hero h.'us hc>(Mi infoiMiiot] by < he L,M*ou]">'tt (liscuJ>sion of two 
t'f rii.ral quesSLions: Fij\-i', })'jw iho topic of sfiui^' or report aiTecti^ school 
inanag'CMDf-M^t a/jil saroin], w\:f.i\. orrf"*ls {.hr- issuers raispfi bv" the study or 

pi pCtrt ha\« ' I'M Kt 1 ) ri. jjl.y-:. 

t!;.u li sl.iiii> ajifi la-poiM i'i'o\id(-'S a workirji;' dtM'inil. ion ol' )ls l.()pi<', 
an ovi^vv'v'V uf Llic I'ch^NanL l]is;hory of nr<>\ion.s v^'ork in thai j.>art.ka.drnr 
aroa, a bil'^f d itwajs.sioi i of n^kWi^i Irf-nda, :\ d(;i^r ri pi ion of \:.]]0 results of 
I hi-' sLial\ , or an i ■ \ p la rial if )i i of 1 he ri-pcaM, and an <\\plai')ai iuii v^f Ihi^ 
roti nf'(d ion:-'. b"t.\\aM'n IIm' :-1im1> r«'pnrl aaid school niana '4' 'nua'it, and 
(d^fc'ds (jn slndtads. Ihrcuii^h onr sLudy f:>r s'.pcciVio j. rr.i^ I'ains an(i 
l>i'ohUMiis and l!ov\- t.hcs*- t.d^nihMiLi;" aro vvoi'ki'd out. in the daily oouLc-'Nt of 
scliool adnunist ration } wt^ havr- «;\ainod nioro undo!^>tand ing of th(^ facloi's 
(ha(. rnial)](-' •^o\^]0 oducal.iijnal i)i'os^a\'nus to fn notion luoro (=f f er ti vely Mian 
ot h' rs'.. 
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The. ila\(^ of I nf-(>rr^s^lif)^; 
In Travel I^hK^'ilJon ^'uriMculuin 
.liiii lj ulcn 

The I •.III !*! - !!• ill- I'v li.'js «■ ' j)»'riiti(.«Mi miM-i i;'ro\vl }j in Mm* J.i.sf If) 
'UiM • ■ u rr* *) it 1;^ i:" Wn' s»Mo/i'i ^a^■t^■s^ i;;'''"^ ii i^' irKhislry in 
I. niU'(i Slates, Us ^-..'U:: hilMon ui sal-'S in.ikH it llu' IhiJ-tj lar^i^st 
in<.lustf\v In Uic ((Mini.rv, ("ollp^-^es only rcnniMy sl,arled to train 

si iKj(/n("s in (hi.s i'ai)i(.n> f l i<'in«4in far-t .^rowin::^ iiidusU\v'. Thoi'o is 'MA]] 
iinu'li disiMission on nnc iluiii conttM'il an-l Ir-^pinrr]}., ari<l (:h(^ 

r-'lat iraishi] ' of !»»uri^j!t i'^ c^Uicr d isoi f 'lin'-.-M UU' l'Mj^ino:^s, and value 
niiil ii.sf-r; of i ni.<M'n^! n' [>s n-^ '-(.[n is'M-d 1o lass >r in l ii^-ory courses. 
Hi \ f j ( 1 i I . } g n ^. of,' 1' o u r i s.n i . 1 *' • 1 'J f a l io 1 1 

■j'onriMii liH.'a.' i'jn c'o\ '-i^s a w ide ran^'e <^'f 1 opirr--., wca'K sddlis ajid 
<;irO[.M' patJis. Sianltaiis j^' I'adnaLi ng frtjiii l/")inasin froL^rams tisnally fiad 
uo?'l'. wjlli nirlin-.'s, hoicl-:, .i immic >< v--., i:mm' < ; " i'.mI crs, <'iMnsp lin«'S 

or .'is ( 'or}'0)'aU' Iraxa-i planin-'rs. 

Toujdyni pr«\t^ra!ns havo la-ad i Lionaily .-C)!!!;? • nta'al ed on cornputei* 
traiinng aloni^ \\\\h (dassrooni insla-urlion ronrent ratine? on work skiJLs. 
Th«' Maplp Woofjs <"ommunity rollf^jfe j.Togram consisd.s of fivo courses 
ri' )M*p:-:<'r)t i]i /:i'i-diJ }i<->ur (.o\^v^]*<l a two-^rnr As social cs r)«*'4rt"i-* in 
l-wisiiu '^s Man.i ^;»-ni«M d . 

■ji >,».-.. rourx'-.'S ir^: I til.jXMiuot ion !.o the 'l\airir>m ln<<UF;tr>" 

Dostin'it ion (ieography 
S.aU'S .and K<->S(n'\a[ions 
T)'a\"<-d \'4'-^i]cy Operations 
Coil) i-Jidt-r r-N'.srT\-ation^* Sy :-,,j^nK'-^ 
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.Aftr-r conip'letin^' l.iie five-course corn cours^cs, Mapio Koo>is 
F!Mdoi:Ls oo::i;.>!-L'v Liirtre J^enie^st.er2 (9 •:re<ij!:o) 5.)f Marjai::"!ii< -r si. 

[ Ti t»'ri,j^h i p ciefinfMii in 1 lit-^ college catalog as "on- tin.*- job Lrainirii^ in a 
ri-;M-j directly r'-.jii.ed to llio p.iana^vni^^nt pj'ogram''^ This d.^finition 
allou:-: hr'.»a.d opportunities for practical iniplemontalion but provides 
Mttl6> insight into the purpose and uses of internship proo' rams. To 
iearri how intt^rnships are applied nationally and internationally, a study 
of inlej*nships was conducted involving the members of the Society of 
Travel and Tourism PZducators (STTE). STTE is a professional 
organization of over 280 tourism educai:ors from four countries. 
''itMnbers includ<^ educators from high schools, propj'ielary schools, 
coniiiumit.y ^"ojle^;'*;? and four-year private <:olle^^e!> and state universities. 
Su r vcy 

To determine how internships are used within tourism training, a 

survey \vas mailed to the 233 memhej's of STTE listed in the 19^1 

Membei'ship Directory (see Survey, Appendi.x D. Seventy-four sur^vpys 

were returned for a return rate of 31%. Sui^veys were returned from 29 

states, Puerto Ricc\ Canada and the Bahamas. Beside a wide 

geographical ciistribution, the returned surveys also came fi'Dm a variety 

of institutions: 

2n.*l% oame fi^om romnu}nit\ colleges 

can)^- from pi^ojude t;i r>' schools 

1^.1% canr- from public four-year univei^sit ies 

12.5% rani'^ from private four-year colle-^>s 

]2,S% (^•.lme from pi^ivAite two-year colleg'es 

'1.1% canw- fi'om liigh -^chools (See Gra])]i 1, ,\p. II). 

Tdn; rr'Siijis of !h(' sur\'r\^' \\ere analy/:"<j using ll^e St.atistical Hai:kagp 

f-r y.or[.K\ Studies (SI'SS) window software. 
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.Mthou^^h ]-nhurn3 canne from a v^•ido geogrp.phic area and many 

different types of instiLutions » respoiide^nts vvt^v surprisingly t:ori! islcnt. 

It was lielerminecl that 90.3/o of the respondents currently had 

internsliip programs and most vvero established for six oi' more year^ 

l^ef:- Gi'aph 2, Appendix II). 

5G.9% of the programs vs^ere established for six or more years. 
18. 1?'^ of the programs were established for 3 to 5 years. 
12.5% of the programs were established for two years. 

2.8% of the programs were established for one year. 

9.7% of the schools surveyed had not established a program (See 
Graph 3, Appendix II). 

The following results v.' ere determined: 

I, A d m i s s i o n s Re g ii i r e nie n t s 

56,9% of the schools required the student to complete a set 
number of hours. 

38.9% required a specific course prioi- to taking the intei-nship. 

51.4% also required the permission of the instructor (Sen Graphs 
4,5,6, Appendix TI). 

It u< evident that admission into internship programs are 
controlled by the programs and that students are not allowed to 
participate until they have fulfilled a basic yjreliminary course of 
instr action. 

II. Reasons f or Offering Internship Pr^og;rams 

When asked vvhy an internship was necessary, 72.2% gave "as an 
added learni^ig experience" as the primary I'eason and 70.8% gave 
"as an employment opportunity" as thp secondary reason (See 
Graphs 7 ^ Appendix IT). 

Other options \\ere not significantly used> It is evident that 
touriKm ^ducatoi's see internships as a way of reinfoi'cing job 
skills and exposing the student to the work place. Internships 
.'U'e also seen as a vx^ay lo provide-' f.he student with work 
expe]'ienf:e. 

B asi.s of Programs 

62.5% base their internships solely' on enipioyment. 
25.0% require a mixture of }v-search and employment-based 
p)'og}'anis (See Graph 9, Appendix II). 
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inUn-n ships. >[any schools now fe<='l that, studrnts should \n- i/.iid f >r 
iril fM'iiships. One? inajoi' aJ'^MHiicriL Cor payment w.is b-is^'vi od tlx. 
assiinipt.ion of liabiliL\'j in i:aso of injui'y to t.he student, i^y t hr- 
einployor. Most colleg«^.s also I'^^quire the students to find their own 
jobs ratljer t.han i'ro\-iijing work oj) portu n ities. 
T n 1 1-.' r n s h i p T e x t b oo k s 

There appear to only two textbooks available for the internslitp 
courses. Both are widely niarketed to tourism teachers throug/i mailings 
and pi'ofessional trarJe fairs. 

(liiiding Your Iritr^vnship: A Hospitality /Tourism Manual by >tary Walk 
and Nancy Pike. 1989. Pr(-.Mit.ice-HaH: Englewood Cliff, New Jersey. 

Probably the most industry-directed of the availabl() internship 
textbooks, this text is targeted foi^ students entering the tou?Msm 
industry. Emphasis in the first chapter is on a short hst of different 
positions withiii each branch of the industry followed by competency 
Usts. 

The stud^mt is encouraged to make a career choice and then to 
begin searching for a job. Several chapters are spent discussing the 
job search, resumes, the interview^, etc. This focus seems to be at odds 
with ttie puj'po-se of an i n LrM^iishi p. Sp>er)(iing the first sevr^ral weeks 
(or long'U') looking for work does not st^^Mii io leave much t.inie in a 16- 
^vf^f'r'k som(^-^lev Io do murh else. 

The* Di.'u'n ho<:i>' 'if tlie t'Ook is- c\\v^^<^V-h\ toward "research" on 
\-nrious typ<-s of <'-u'oers and w)iat is involved in each. Sf^parate 
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chaptei'? provide "guidelines" or lists of qiu^stions on how busin^-Fs i< 
'/on(]ucl<?d in thf- f.ravel, iiolel and Tood •.^ovvIck- industries. 

The bjok ends by, again, discui^sing the resume and jou ?;.';ir"h. 
The purpose of the book then is Lo guide an internship «pe<;if ica]]>- 
desi^^^ned io lea^'h job a'^qwisition skills ralhcM' than conipeLen«: [)as.'ti 
work s]:ills. For internships with I his pui'pose (learning about the 
industry and de\-fdopinjff a job search), this would be a useful book, 
riowever, for internships with a different direction (coinpetency- based 
j"b skills, serious research) or for internships lasting more than a few 
weeks, it's difficult to see how this book could be used. 
Le.:\rnin'^ Fn^-^m ^^'orking: A Guiifc' for Coone}r-iLive Educ^ition/Inlevnshi}^ 
St udent.'?^ Joseph Bai'beau and William Stidl, South-^Western Publishing; 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Designed for a genera) audience, this text does not have the 
industry- s}:>eri fir orierjtation of GuuUng Your InternFnijx Instead, it 
foeuses on general skills neede«i to find and get a job. 

Again, a significant jjortion of thf- text is involved in the 
techniques of job st.\arch, resume writing, inter viewdng , etc. 

The bidk of the internshi]:> inforniotion is generic, requiring the 
student to detei-niine job skills, vv^rite a job description and develop a 
j'^lan for K-'arning jot; coir.pt?tencies. Tiuj students a)'''-^ ihcn Icil thi'ough 
a -iMaes of exer^;ises on hou- tc; es'nhiate fhf^ir ov\"n progress. 

ft is dirri^adL <o s<v.> this b(^ok CMuld t)e uscmI in a oti':*- 

ni«''^tfM- rouiSf. Tt;o ruurh linii' is <ii*\'oied to net j \'ities unrelaled to job 
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''^^'■^ no] M io n 

f 

J ill prns) lips liav<» Ix-corm:; iw. i n^pcirl./ini [i.-irv of ni'tn>' Tra\-ei .iWtl 
Toun?;m cu i^ricii lu nis. M'.iriy schools lise internships as an additiori.il 
h^ai'iiin-^ experience to 1 ransniil job skills and to prox'ide work 
-^sp(:'V'u-*nr't^. T}\n in for nsh ipi-.; are designed lo folhjw formal courses and 
aia^ hased on r*Ldri forcing; previous class )'oom learnii'ig. 

Curriculum Evaluation: Outcome-Based Education 
In a Public School Language Arts Program 
Judy Krings 

N.:.tional reports fre'iuently (-^xpr^^ss alarm over declining scores oh 
sti.id»"*nt achit^voment tests, and they further lament the high cost of an 
illiterate work force. Consequently, refoj-m movements are gaining 
momentum both to improve student achievement and to provide an 
acconr\ r^abilil.y systen^ to all stakeholdei^s: the community, parents, 
educatoi's, and atuur-nts. Outcome-Baset.l Education is one of the 
respons<\s Lo this growing dissatisfaction with education today. 
Defi nition of Ou t come-Ras e d Ed u c atio n 

Oulcome-Based Education, or OBE, is a systen\atic approach to 
controlHng the conditions for success so that all students iearn and 
s'.ircf^<.'d. It means fi^ensin^ ah of a scltoorr-. instruction ai'ou nd clearly- 
defined oiH(^onV'S of \s"hich sludt-rds m^msI d'-;nionsl : proficiency when 
th^-y leav(- the school system, O\itcomes, instruction, and evaluation ar<^' 
a]i;_;nrd. T!iercfor<', OBIv is no! r<vil]y a pro^'ram, hut, iv-.U.her, a way of 
de-sii^nin ^' , 'ir^v elopire^*, thdiv^-rin ^' , and (-val ual i n i nst jm iction. It may oi' 
may not invclvi- slrat.c^ies such 'is t.oojH-r.ativ <• h 'U'ning, critical 
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Ihinkirii^, mastery Ic^arnin^:, effpo!iv(.' schools rp^moarch, ar.d K^i rr.ini.^ 

•'>HK" is hia.sf'U i I'le philosop[)>' that all sturieni.s i;an it'/irn ami 
siuv^(-f:d, thai suf\:e.s.^ hr^'erls success, dnd that sciioohn contrrj] tin/ 
r cjiKiil ions of s\i<.-(''\^.'^< IM u^.a * (H> ask the question: "What shoMld 
sti.Ml(.mls kr)c-A\-, b(-.' able to do, feel or beJievo when thoy exit th»^ srhoci 
system'."*" They desis^'n the- cin'riculrnn from the top down, begiriniiii^ 
with a vision statenient of what the ideal student should Jock like. Then 
they desig'n the curriculum from graduation down to kindergarten with 
all grade hi^\"els focusing' sequentially on the ultimate goa], Die exit 
ouf?:on]<\ Ajthou^Jh DBF desiii^ns the curriculum loi:>~dovv/n, teacliers 
drliv(ir instruv:tion bottom- up, from a lesson plan to a unit to a course 
to :i prog'ram, and finally, to tlip exit outcome. Effectiveness of the 
<M'rriculum may he cvaluate<i at th(^ end of any of these instructional 
hi V els. 

HBE adv'ocates liave he-^'un rei.u'i mand Ins^' school disUdcls for 
revising r u ri'it:uluni from th«.^ /oui'sc^ objectives rather than from a vision 
.s!.atcnir>nt of an exit outcome. Sucli a j)ractice reaJl.N' results in 
curriculum-based outcomes rather than outcome-based curriculum. The 
key practices for OBE must niovf.^ ser:iu(-ntiaily as foUow'S: 1) define the 
(')U t.'.;e"Mne, !^ ) dt'sk^ii the c urri. :u]u/i), 3) dcdi^"^r fhe i nst r'url ion, 4) 
cio^'Uinnnl rf*siiUs, un l :~ : deleiMnln*-* ;nh'an("enien t. 

r;i rf'^iv/nros in. Ol-d-; a]; preai. h(-.s arise fi^om dlffju^^'nt /-"M'i^ pecti^'es 
r*" u'-ir.iin;^ Ihf su h.r I ] uv^o'ss'^s , and s^-ttirm's (>!' I hf* out^'Onies. Tii<.^ 

I hs.I.anc'.' f.)f ("he ra;! e-.-fn'-s can ran'J;^ fr<aii sj.-f^cific f.'OnU'i-jt d^^ails to 
l:r-\i<i, i'np,iph-v inh ':a'(d.-jtif')nshi i>3. The prc^rrssc^s may iIl\■oi^'e simple 
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can he doCined accoi'dini;" to whcu-o th(cr learning' will 
^'^^ t.o tho real life setting where hhe learning will 
i>lied. Further diffc^rences occur when thp scope of thp 

I 

(from a les.son to a whvolo course or to (.ho enUjv,- a-12 
^ trend in L'ocent years is to take ll'ie niort* 

I 

opi'oach when dealing with substance, i>rocesses, 
^■«prt of outcomes. 

n Lt^r S'^^^d..^ d yil£4t io n 
||^;ed Education has evolved from ideas with det^p roots in 

I ion historj'. in 1950 Pxalph Tyler identifieti fundamental 
'-?rs to us'.^ when developing^ curriculum and planning 
|is course syllabus, Basic Principles of Curriculu m an d 

]er belie\^ed that objectives must be well written to 
jion.-il goats: They must identify both the kind of 
, developed in the student and the context in which this 
*)Ccur. 

njaniin Bloom (Enhanced Tyler's work with a framewoi'k 
i.e. his ta.xonomies of objecti\es for the cognitive and 
Jis. At the sarno time, Robert Mager supported the 
{u*s behavior I si orientation with a method for teaohcrs to 

I 

%ig objec'ti^•'•^:s ( rr.'.'i}:>ar_mK*. Instructional Ob.ie.<;t1yes , lHfi2). 
loom began discussiruf^ "lea mi rig' for n)astery" c^oncepls, 
d the issues al the unit level in Outcome- Bas^-^d 
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r'.iMiiiriinii; ^/iw f;:jt. t.^-oiii' -k, bu' Ui'' .rO/i'.jol.s ilr'ijM-niin.- lii" •.-..tV'.- ^ 
af^hi('\''-^ Lliose oiU.vrorii^^s .ind cu'c^ li<-M'J ac^joii ntable for ];t-0(J\u'iiii^' r'-sulu-v. 
Ton sp'-iuont 1 y , Ff f'-.-c r.i\ i- .S«mioo]s 1 f is;I j-n c;t ion, S i t.e- Based Manai^r-[]i(Mi< , 
OnLconir-p.asoM Lvi U(^■^{ ion , QnaliL> t'<* rfoi'nirun'f-' A^:c red ilalion , 
S'^h.fxr-j-Bu .sin<^ss [\^j't i lershiips, ann Tolal Quality Manageirituit. can all 
h^-rome a i^art of 0\ ilconh=>.-Based Ed n cation. 

The maslLM'y learning' inovonionL begun by Bloom and his 
taxononiies b(?oanie an integral part of OBI^ as a vchicie for its 
iriipUMTit-ntation. OBF su ingests thai r rit-M'ion-i'eferenced ai:^?",es?.rnoiit be 
ust.'d to detoiMuirn^ placeintMit , \.o dorunu/nt loarnini^, to mon itor/.id juot. 
inslMiclionj ami lo evaluate objectiva^s tiofined by p]*ogra;ns. 

l.'nlike uorrn-refei>.'nc<^d tosts v%d'iosc interpretation is deterniiiipd 
by an outs^ide teiit coora.ii nator , rritcnaon-referenced tests are placed in 
tlio: baiids (tf the cbu-^Lroori } '^.•ic: l^.or wbo monitors and niters instruction. 
The rol]<rA-ing stu<ly d.»scribes one 3ohool d ii^trict' s attempt to c^\'aluate 
Outf.onu-^- Based lidu cation through tlu-^ dex'elop-nien*' of 
c r i t e r i o n - r e f < v i* o n c e d t est s . 

BLTE VALLEY LANGUAGE ARTS CURRh^MJLLM STUDY 

Thr.' Bine Valley Srhooi District is located vitbin 87 square miles in 
s o \ 1 1 b : I s ( rn J o 1 ) n o '.m T' o i n 1 1 y in K n n s ;i s , T h i a^ a r t - 12 t- 1 ni e n t a r y 
s^'bo^^ls, 5 niiddli? .schc)o|s, and 1: )ii^h schc^-)!^-. witb a lolal tmrullr.uMU. t:)!' 
1 1,0:^9. avcras;^ clnss siz'^ is 2) and more than ttr>% of th(.' 

^" l^ad i.ia.l e:^'. attt.-nd <?oll('t<". 

The? [♦opwt'-] tion -.)[' studi'nt's has b.-'Mi idf'ni.ified as 95-« Whitr, '.:/d% 
A^dru".-- \nvMdt:an, Lf^/o i'.h'iCi^, .7% llii^-.panic, and .5% Native Anu?rie:jr). 
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'''volve ]>tM'('^^riL of i.ht-:- iK:ipulalion is eru'oUpd in yu-o^,' rams .Spi.';-inl 
S« i'-"-'::; li;::.s th /'.n i 'V. T'.^ cv) I'r'-c c.-r rf-slii-.^-d Hn5<;{i. 

Aji.hoii-^ii Mio p(;pi aion I'c-mains fairly homogeneous, tiiv distrii. : : 
rruist irUly <'na!minq willi rogai-d to size, furiding, and resli-urt u j-j n i: 
pl.-ins. A noN^' hii^it srhool and r\ new oli^non ta]\N' school will open irt thf 
f.'.dl \v'hen drasUe 'M.Us in i.-: n d i n ^' ai*':^ p>roJ^H'ied be(;ause of a new :-.t.d.e 
school finance bill. The> district's suj^./rinh^ndent of 19 years will be 
leaving this year after- tar-^^'eiirj^" u\<ijor ct^forms for iin plemontation: 
r-lf recLi\ f^ Schools Instruction, Site-Based Management, Outcome- Based 
Educ-ation, Quality Perfornu-inc«.^ Accn-cditation, School-FUisinpss 
F^irl.n<-rsSlii ps, and Total Quaiit>' M<-.uiai^'<\Tient. 

The purpose for dovM]oi)iii districl criterion- refer encc^i tests was 
(:arri(Mil<iin ali;^nnH>nt, aithoitg'h OBE was not adopted until much later. 
C'omniittei:'s of K-B languag*e arts teach (-m-s: first met to determine the 
critic.'-il o ij je'fMj\a's for f».')ch of tiie skill strands in their curriculum: 
rcfvpi.ive skills^ ex (M'essi vc skills, and i nfor niation processing .skills* 
Critical oh jf-c ti\ (^s wei'e defiip-n] as Ihe knov ledgt-, skills, ajid beha\'iors 
f'sseu tial fur success in tlie nr-*xr gratie lf-.-'\-eL 

Once the cidtical objecti\'es w^ere x'aliciated by all K-8 lang'uage 
arts t(->achers, committees met to de^^elop criterion-referenced tests bascc 
on t.hor.-e L::ra<.ie kn'td ob.i' l\'es. IVfuclie rs decided thai a variety of 
foriiialj:- N\as n-ied'^^.i to ass^r'ss th'- la,n gua.i^'-^ arts prouranu Rea(iinu; 
cofiipiv d-'-nsio ri .ould \>< sui-jkly assa-.-So';'i Ihroui^h a m u 1 ti [)]».^-«dica(Mj test, 
ul'^T'ras vxriMns^ ed<i!ls W't^^ lv,-st assessed t'>" scoring a wjMtirn; samp!-^. 
Soii.e o b j' ■' t i\'.-'S conkiir-.<"'fj ! «idia\ i( as fhi! t-cmld not be te^t.vd v^itdi a 
p.ipfM- 'ind ]^-Mi<dl t^^si .and an nlxscn' vat irnial checklist was de^'fd'.?pecb 
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\ -.Is) do;:*. r-'^lf -'iFS'M -:fii-i\t. ucii-' ; i slrud^.-d l.c; nv\'ir.\j)*t-' t.h«- .-.inu' 
I" l::i\i.:>r;> :h*? !-'u-her ivit^.-i c^n ; >i val io!i;tl * • h-:'* k 1 isl., '• 

l-MTix- a \\M\ U) <'\. ail ial <' u!i(?{}"icr (J•^•■L(' ru-r^s and students a^i^tM 
I. lit' '■'.:tni'' Lm-'Iimx' ioi'a 1 <'c'ri'»p< 'I r rji • j(-'s. I V >r( ftjlios wove an or\^y w:i\' to ( . 
jijf \aiMely of teslinj^ foriiials and l.o ^uld ap\' i M^l^^ni-jr: 5:t;owiit^ or 
I'Oading r'-coi'ds n«^odod \ov at-idsk sLndcrjLs. 

ij^ the school year 1991-92, a Bhie \alley Outcomes Committee 
(comiJ^'scd of teatdi'-M's, adrninisLz-atoL's, and Iho cornnnunity) azotic idahed si: 
oil Lconu^^s: "A Blue Valley y;'raduale will dfMiionstrale excel ler)ce /is i ) 
/ui offcOve coiii!i)unical.oi\ 2) a well-rounded individual, 3) a coniplex 
t Mird;t.M'/probleni soKa-r, 4) a. t'.?r3ponsib]<: glottal citizc.^n, 5) an information 
and t.ec}iuojO!i;y pro^.\'SF.o\\ and 6) ar) orf(-?cLi\'e collaboralor. " Narrative 
d'-'b^;i:i')pLions \s<-^r*^ written to tj.^fine each of thesf- traits in mo}*e detail. 

.Xccoi'din^' to tlu* li Icraturr', rt^adin'j; coniprehenL-^ion often ap])ears 
t.j 1)1^ niot'i^ rnl/iind \o traito xaieh moLivalion, intellig-ncio, and altitudf: 
than it do^^; to niasiory of tdr? I.iphavicji'al -tjIj jfM"ti\a's bi-dund lest items, 
Mm lti[>l^'-r;hoi'>? tests ^encj'aliy lia\ e HinittMi in iin^a.sii ring critical 

thinking skills /ind outcomes. 

To c'.xplore the possibility c^f a hierarchy of thinking skills, a 
farlor analysis ^^^a5• conduct(*(j on I he Ir^st rt;sults f] ['.avvr', from a 
ry y.l ( 'iiiatii' f'anipliir^' ^>i* 200 .stud(-"r)ts uho took t h.o ei'^hth ^rafJe CF!"]' l.he 
fi!*st year*. Tlui^ faid.rir nial rix indic\a}K-d Lhat niajority of th^' test il^^rnr, 
\v'(M'<:- at hi'slM-u' 1p\'1s r)f' thinkini:^' accoi'dinLi' )n Bli.X">ni's Taxonomy f»r 
fiducat ional n[) j<^.'t i ^•.^s. Tlie split-hah* I'-liahihty ccK^ffirjent ;^ (.^,^67 1 anti 
.78R(^-) {n<ii<'/itt^d a lni;fi dM-'i'i».-' ..>r int'MT.ai .-v^nsisi er^f-y , 
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'J"\v '3 :.'ii.Ar:^ of 0,' Jala ha'/c (\r.w bro\] f oli^ }. \); 

:i\'iM'.-ii:jes foi' <'Mrh cjh i Cf 7/11 1 >;-i r i ,so ?'} re]^orUs vnt^tu ;j;i\'r)) hflv.'-u 

th'^ \'.)9i)-9\ srhoiA y(->ar and tJio 1991-^^2 .school for earh m| ..i^c I i\'f< 

i>y o'p.'Kir- !(?v<.! sf'hool. /-^/'inci I'a).^ s/iu' only Lheij t)wr) IjniMi pi^'i-: 
.si :o]'t.*^-; l.<-aoherK .^au' only l.hei)' o\^'/) gradn l£'\el reports, unlesi^ th^'/' 
spf.'r-iric.vJl}- rc-M nested individual rlass scores. No teacher or principal 
was gi^■en comparisons between building's and no teacher was given 
compaz'ison?. between classes. Tho intent was for t,eachers and 
princii^als to focus on ini];ro\-eniont j'athor than competition. 
CONCI.USION-S ^^F nir: LAN(U;A(tF AK^FS CI/RKirULUM STfb'V 

\o si.g'n if icant d if fere nc<-^s \\ei>' not'ci.] in nioan si":ores l.n:tween the 
two Noeir:-; lesLcd in any of the ^ra(.l(-> levels. Improvements in scores 
for some objf^cti\'es wt.n^e offset by d<?creased scores for other 
objcM»ti\'es. The mean and iiK.'dirni i^-' niai ned con si tent across i;^rade 
]ev.^l;. for both >ears, a]thoue>;li thf:" <.lisiricl mean dro}.>pf-'d as assessment 
of nior'e complex thinkin^^ skills increased. F.ven lliou^li thf ranK<" 
higl"i-lc;w scores for f a(:h i^ratli^ level reinainiiM.l stable between tiie twc) 
y(-ars, six of the fifleeii buildings and four 5?rade levels showed o\'ei'a]] 
improvement. Of the 83 skill objectivfi's f i-aced across grade levels, 31 
mean si:or'*s showi-^d sor;u^ :-i<i|i i> rcnenient, mean scores i*eiiiaincfi 
Lhe sani'-n .nul 2^-: ill^^arj •-■.c(M-cs su '-/j;ej--.( cii tii.-n skill le\ ^-l.s (h'')i>p<M 1. (Sf-e 
App-endi^ i i 1. 1 

Tb' indiviciual pupil prof:!'.- r^-pf^^'ls indicated 1-hat iiiany Bhu^ 
\*alley ^dndc-nts do respond cvlrre^■My to items that teachers beiie\'ed 
wt.-re toc"; d;''ri(;ult nr "(je velopmenLaUy inappropriate/' t pon -do'-cn' 



r 
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;(,:■.[•«' -^^ li' Ml of l.c'^t it • ins, I he appcirs > iih- -isu r*- rni.»r»^ t.h.^in b.:i;-;if' 

< "...'Mi I '••! » I Ji-;.' of ;:r.'l«i'' <,;l\jt'i-} i ] h.' firi'-* iilU'^ etn » j i- 1 • 1 ■• 

•\ '-i-inip.-irisoii i-^'poiM w.'ts niadr- u'ilh llif 1992 Kansas K^'.-uliiii;' 
\'-'::i';;r.nit'ril vsliich also alt/ Mni>»U"J l^:* assfss i :.*;!if-'r IpvoI thinkin^^' skills, 
'l li'.- I'ojMiiat .^f Ui'- slal.c fesl., liou'i'^ver, \v"ns ^.■^"^ry difforent' t\»*oni t.lio 
'.lislracl. CHT. Tb.e Kansas Lc^st consLnu' L(.?d riuillifi^le-ciioice it.en^s u'ilh 
Sf\a-ra] corrf.KM, answcM's, The niHi}l)or of correct. ros])onse options varie 
from fo\jr to eigfiL it.enis. St.udcMit^s \sere given credit for marking 
('on'c-'<.'t. response^ and for leaving incorrect options l*>lank. 

'X\v' Kan^-.as R<^Hd in g Asj^e^ynitni t /uid Uie K-i-' (.'RT wer'i- l»otli given 
l(^ gi'.'idfs 3 an(i 7 in Api-ii 1992. Th(^ mean [MTv-.c-nt correct Cor grade? 3 
was 77% OP. bol.ii tests, although the rcinge of iwtilding mean scores was 
nnu'di widr-r on thf« district test (7U%-82% versus T5%-79%). Die mean 
}nM'cent correct for grade 7 a h'tt'o higher on the sLatc^ assessment 

(o2?o) than on I ho tljstrict CRT (7 }%). One possit^K: e.Nplanation for this 
(i iscr^'i^ancy rouhl he that '.h"^ vVKT assess(»d nso of flasliback, 
foi-eshadoNvd n g, parts c>f speech, and J'eference skills; \vhereas the state 
assessment did not. V-'hen flashback, foreshadowing, parts of speech, 
and referent^e skills are pulled out of the CRT, the seventh grade mean 
secH'e hef'()in(^s 'S^^-^o and digriS th(^ ^*i\'T nra' - <dos.d.v tc) the stati' 
asst-»ssnienL. 

Tie.' l)uiblir)g I'epoids cr^-^ated nian\- insMrvic*p of >porl:u niides. 
Fadneipals iMoI^ed at tlx- -lata with a variety of purposes. Some wanted 
to prcA'--^ that s]'(»cifi<' j-rograms th».-»> ried funded ciuist^d scores to g'o 
higher. OttH.e's \%ant,e<,j to confirm «-fff^rdive i(:'aching strategies or 
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<i U'.*:'.!.i(>r:s ai>o'M lh<* i r isl iM i < ' I mna 1 skills* r,f -i t.-acfjcr. .\ f'-\x 
p/'i I Kil:-. r< '(] Ut 'st.'Mi llu" • ' !a:;:-;i'f;c,rn oorni '<iri.'-;oii iT-port.j-.. 

Tl<i' r- -I • !i ir/; sj" ci.il is! -■; i|j r -fi-dKM! I .'irv- .in*! tin- 

'••(.: mi: <r.', in !::«: ••rliiu)!:. a^-.|..(Ml siKi^tMfic < j U' ii' »1 1 s aboiil 

•. iirri'.'u luiij .ili 'r:;niip -n J \v Ikmj ili*' s( «..r'"s -A'rr'i' I'f ■ i-JOi'Lcd to llioni. 
Nnsi'(.>ri(''.- 1( ions :ib<>u!, Mk- dif ft.M'cMifc^s L^'Iucmmi norm- rofoi^ejicccl tesLs and 
('ril ••i-it^n- i^,^(\m>mu -mJ li-sl}-' wr^ri.^ rorr^M 1 "d. Is;siu\s hohirid percenl ilps; 
•ui({ pc'i'^'-c nt \\'(^ve dis.i.'iissed. I he niore inf'orMnal.ion ^iven, Lhe los.s 

[Min.di.^'dy i.oM whal !.<.» d() uilh Um- d.it.'.. 

[iiuc \ l.(?;K h<' rs (iid iioL i^nalizo, iln-\\' N'uiidaLed Lhcir 

v'ir.uJ'^ ol»j"(d.]\"(-*s, iJiat l.hcTS(^ objo(d.i\'C'S would \>i^ aji<-:[n<Mi wit.h 

di:-Lri(:l" a.ssessmen •.. 'I'tvacliei's ha\(^ always i:^(M?n r(.\*'-;istan(. Lo outside 
'■rileraa for evaluadiri^ < l.-fs*-' i'( •< insi ru- 'l.iori. Th*.^ j"^olic\- of all''j\\ iii^' 
I t'acdirMv-'. U. inai<<' dt^- •isions \'vo\\\ data dir<'-ctly lird<'-Hl lo (iisLi-icU 
l.i ^'C'S 's ii«^v." li". j'yon(\ 

AlliuMi^h lh(-^ dal.a t"ol]ef:t Ih'is far does noL indicate any 
ivai'duyive rt^sull.s, iL hay caus;ed principals and toachtU's to focus on tho 
insLiM.iclion of higher order thinkinj^ .skills. Both teacherc-^ and 
a.dmiid sti'ators -ir^- do{)atjnis' \\dT^r[:(M' oi' ncd Itir- pin- [;o.Sf' of <'HTs is [<; 
aKs'«-si> ob.i(M d ives af a min irn urvi f;.- inp'M on*' a k^vcd* Ultiniatfd y i th(-^ slade 
ai.^I-{-.'j Quality l^'-rfoianari'^ ^ Ai;': ?'('di rar.ion will mandate- the ass^^r-^.snr-n t of 
ical * h 'wi ki r»'^: nkill^:. 

T'-i-di'M-c Ivivi-' aKk(-»d for an item analysis cf sp'-.".-ifie iUaiis. T^kvy 
ha\-" l'oird.»-d (jwI g;i[>:5 in Ihr basal eurrieidu in, whifh do'-s jjot p^-? ."ft^cLiy 
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.! I M^f'M ' ^oiii^* tii" ill'* \( ic\-ihu ;-i ry ii] ar•;:^l••/.^■.:|)(■^;: , j;, 

vi/ ' i)fM*'H , I <»;if ' lit ' r>-, ]'( 'S }.»( iiwI'mI \c> ihi* ii:it.H hy ;iskiMj.T foi* Cinri- 
ii I f<.'r m il :< '(1. 

r^irLKwi'iir.'s m|. th). i.ANui'A'ii-; Ain s .-^i RKifM.'ij.iM s'li-ov 

I Mj i ^'oui'^- 1 ».'js. m! lOi ij'.-al ioM cali.s for i.iie iiKStruction and ih^ 
ai-s-'s^ni'-'Dt '/f lliiTil%in^ sl^ills. S tu d^int.s in Ll)o Lwenty-firsL 

f'«»ntury inusl. \)o c-'.h/lt^ l.o so.'-ii'cli for* infui'inaLion, inLerpt'ct it, and rolaU; 
il to ot.lior kneeled £^0. Juf^J. jx^cPiviri^' in forniat.ion is no longer an 
ai ' j")r« 'pvial o f Mi'.icai.ianal '^'oal, 

l-.tM-auso I Ih.' ty|ij( nil\" ii.'fi'rov, Tummis in response ilenrs, 
mull iph-'-ciiui'"*- Lf'S'.ls lia\a' ljmit.<Mi viso ii*^, i^valuat;in;>; thinking? skills, 
N(-*\'rM't hek'ss, iwo ;.'^'ars of c'al.a rn] h ■rl.r^rj fi'mw l h<:^ La n t^'ua,^:(^ Arts c'KT 
cio(?s; r:'aii2:'j;fjs(. ! hat. sofn'j [iio'hf..)« k^vcl thinkiriii^ skills arr^ l.x^ini;' reliably 
assi»s.'-.( >ii across \:;)'a(N' It-sads. 

^'•fU'MyHins^ tiTMid?; ''*an be d i.-.-o^'ci'ini . Item coiTelal.ions nro J to be mad(-"^ 
antj data dis<a^;;rM^'>'ated iccord in l:," to F=ex, a-^'-^ bin [ding", antj teacher. A 
doLaih.'d anal> sis of building scor^}'^, ratdier than composite grade level 
averai;^(-s, riii^hl ident.ify >\\em pi' ' prog'rr^ms that, could servp as moti^-ds 
b ' o! Ik'I x, 

'• ii<d) Mot'-- sMl! r:'(^rjs lo t.»e don^.^ wilh rcgar'd lo {f'a.(di'*r l.rainirr^ 
in ''M ••?'!; idu 111 ali^nriienf, ar^Ht.'SJsnuait. p ro(-f*d u r'.-s, and data '.'ollection. 
\\'aiUni: 'niti! Hu- t-nd of l.hf year for i dixirici. CITl is loo late to \i\ik 
i ns;l ru.'d lOfi \\\\]\ asKcssiri'^nl. T^jacl'MM"- laak-' decision:^ abouL ins( r\u;li(.)n 
e\"(M'y da\- an<l u^^mI (o \n- actively en^a;-^cd in (das.srooni rest^arch. 

2u 
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OPE is •.^^u^SJr:r;' t.h" in(:r:>d :;cl icri of mariy ne^\ st,ral.egiH3 -Aud proqrnms 
whirh pronii-'c i.o nchic-.'e the de<^-ire<J OMLr.omf^si. The LMm^^ \;ill.-.y S'^ho'.:* 
DistricL has ai't tcu iat.tid (?xiL OLitcomes and now must collect better data 
on sturient ki)o\v}ed ye , skills, and beha\'ioi's in order to evalu/ite new 
pj'Ogranis and stratcj^ies Miat /tri^ ^^^^ini;; nspd in schools usint^ 
oite- based nK.inai^enien t. Thus far, tlie i\~8 Language Arts Program is 

only content area bein^^ assessed. Other subject areas need to be 
assessed as ueil as the high school language arts curriculum. 

[n conclusion, e^'alualion of complex thinking skills cannot rely 
upon any single measurp, taken at one point in time, An ideal 
evaUiation \vill systematically' link assessment to pui-poseful instruction 
and will include a variety of data about the progress of students, 
f^asily administered multiple-choice tests with high reliability coefficients 
\\dll he interpreted along with less reliable, more time-consuming 
]:>erfornrance assc-ssm<:"nts, like the wjdting sample and teacher 
cbser\"ations of student behaviors. Single I'esponse formats will be 
comi>ared Lo open-ended items. Criterion-referenced tests, which do not 
show gi'owth between years, will be compared to norm-referenced tests, 
wdiich have scaled scores. The Blue Valley Language Arts CRT is an 
assessment tool that reliably measures its domain at higher order 
thiiiking ]^--vels, hut it is orily one piec^ c)f the puz>:le in a>ssessing 
s! udeni. <:onunu ni'" it i^m skills. 



AccounU'ibilily in SLu(]<:nl Servicers: 
An ()vervi(>w of 1 nsLiluLioiis of Highei^ F](iucalion 
In the Kansas City Ar<.\'i 

Qiinlit>' iri lii - • i ii':a!".io! i I'-i;-*. <'onic uiidc-j' i ri'^r<?,'iv, i n ^ srnjiin\' 
s;]r)Oe t.lv^ eaiiy 198(V!^» Tin.' d(.'inari.] fny ac com nta bi lily and ^n^aj nation i 
no\< a reality for sLiident affairs [ 'rof^/s.s ionals. The growing cost of 
fM^ucation, enrollniei"!t d'-(Mine, arui 'h- tM-t^asin financial r^.'sniirrcs \\a\'^' 
I)r^^!^.xn red instil Utions tu arcviurii Tor \\'hal is Ivcin;^ tlc:.rv-, w]\y il is 
!■■ -in^-; {ir)nc, i\t\il v.v wi>]\ S'.a \ io"-^ i r..- i;. ;'.r% iu-j'-i, TIk-j dcniarnis tor 
act^onn t,-il)ilii;;.* -n-'f- •■■ofniu-:^' ('roiii a \ ari«-i> of sourres: t HD\ernnion t 
officials, hoai^'i:-; of Lr: ist.ia -v, f^i.jfr. si u t liMits . facuUy, arxi tiie i>iihiic 
(Pati'ick Silencer, \':VrVA]. 

Many i;istitul icins .-'.i f' -..lex r 'lopi 1 1 i'l^o* aniu r^-s lo a'.a:cM(iit ■\,'r tli^.ar 
f c'(. ^■ ('-iP.KS and i:)one> la^inc; r-|:)«^nl. « ^isti tu i !• .-n s -irc rir.'iin:.A I fni^Sf-* 
P i O( I U'es as-;ist in ro] loci i n:^' inf^i-nial ic.-n for doc ii^.i'Mi- nu-i kin and 
iin p rc^\' in g pi'o^i'anis (pTTraalon K \viHsL, l!)K8)v Ihe i.an pos*; of this papei 
i'"-- to iO(;k at the hjst<jr:/ of acc(Mintahi jit y in St.inlerjt Affairs and see 
hou- area in sti I > il ion? prcsmily view ji. This n] ti<' le sni^veyod eight 
icisi il n I i' ^ \v: (h'- in- f cciajiil .m f\aiis.c- aca Ir- ^'ind c:ul \<h:i[ typi.- 

'on r;i ihiid y , if -uc-, ^sas Iw pla • ii: fl-'dr instil rn.inns. Vnd, if n* 
pi•."•'^s \\a:^ !ti i.'la^.t:', i>]'^;'^/r: wu.^ \m <^v\dnai«-d and accourdod f-^w 

ihs'ori.-Mi r'-rsp.wj \\ 

:■ h-c « r'l \ o ip);f -. rsi.-Miid v. 'ri;.- -i; a o' i r ila hi h" ( y in high"!' 
c'd.at'ar ion ha< ."■ •'•« i m] s.^ niurli iM.- • ; ; i -n in Lii^- hist- f.'W y-iv^. Mi*' 
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20th c-^ntury 'n.-is ii^Awy rcle '.'nHriyes for sliideM^ aff-iii's. fi ist :ii « = \'il 

i';irtorb as well as et.'OTKiniical factors liavc:? inriuencnd ac^rou n< .-rt.a] :i >■ 
vroceyiures^ in st.ndenL af fail's. 

Prior \\o Lhe l96()'s, iasUtution^^ opei'ated under Lhe le*4al thec-ir:/ of 
"in Ico iJarenLis" w^iich (JictaLed liiaL instil. ii tioris ser\'e in laarc of tlu^ 
|:>.'.irenL, per\*ising sLudc^nl's cornlM^.;!: an».i t iif^ir perioral welfare while in 
school. During Lhe early 19O0's iristit u Lions were becoming 
predominately residentaa], Dinang this period, institutions had complete 
le^'al iiuthority over and re^sponsiVjility for their student. s. Under the 
tlieory of "in loco parenti^^'^ colleges pro\'ided \ ery s! riel control over 
r-.!ud».-nt heha\-ior but did little in a. positive fiianner to pro\idc support 
and growLh outside i he c:lassroon) (Oregor ;.-, ]98^i). 

Tin- 1920 saw^ student affairs providing positive se)^\'ices to 
sLudent.s, Institutions started recognizing student affaij^s as an 
important ivu't of thf^ college studtMil's experience. Ser\ices such as 
f'ounseling, placement, student acri\-j tie:-, finaDcial aid, -uid housing 
be(%ame an integi^al paid, of Lhr- ir.stitul ion. Student affaii's still served 
as th<^ iocal jjarent, stricl disciplinarian, and watchful supervisor of 
morals (Gregory, 1986). 

Th(- ]95n's saw- many changes foi^ liigher education. There was a 
';reat influx of \-ete]"Hns from World War II and the Koi'ean War. Man\' 
iri:-^f ii ut ions wer*'' un pre r-ared to iiandle the students and their needs. 
Also, this was 'lie l)^'ginning of tiir- new noti- traditional student; fomale, 
'"dd*u-, and mirioidtjes. In mai)>* way^ 1 hesf* "n^^w" st:ud^*n!,s set the ton'.-* 
of 111'- u.n\ rolleiriate atniosphei'e iWo^.rj, 1991). 
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Durin^: I960'?, ^.h^ i^r^ai concept of "in 'oco }vircMil:ii;*' bei^aii ic 

<=rc«j(.' \^'i^h :i i^t'owi'-i^' number of court casrs that: pra\'idt.>(i ni,ni> Ui*\s 
ri^^lits for sl.udent.s and many new responsibilities for inst.iluiiorKs, 
(Lrregory 1986) Much of this occurrLMi durijji>" Lhe protesLs of (.h<- i^tiO's 
.nnd ':-,ii'ly 70's- Studt^nls uer*-' i>f0^rst.ini;' .-ig'ainsl. an t[ioj'il.y. Slndenls 
indi^-atod thai: iv^.qt ric: t ions pJacied on i.hein \^'ere not needed and noi. 
wanted as beforr- (D. Deilz, personal coTiiniunication, October 20, 199^). 

Many student affairs profess^ionals welcomed this change. Student 
affairs st.aff believed that there had be^en an unwanted burden of 
control over students. Many studonr. affairs staff bi^eathed a si^^h of 
relief under t/iese ^e^^' regulations. Th*^ *;.ourt decisions were 
acconipanied by a reduction In tiie age of majority, a national increase 
in student ruuiibers, 3. b render ai-\d niore diverse ?;tudent population in 
lornis of ages and backgrounds, as well as a tiuniber of other factors. 
The new student pojMilHtion also ad^^orated foi^ the no\N' role of student 
aff'iirs staff. No longer werc^ Student affai)"S was to ]. rovid^> a positix'o 
output of effort to aid stucipnts in their ii: tellectual and psychosocial 
,|pvelopment outside the classroom (CTregory, 198^5). 

The new influx of non-traditional students not only changed the 
(Uivironment of the <;ani])us, but expanded the eni^ollnient and growth of 
On* <'an))n}s 'Alii rh r' sul!,ed in inci'H.ised pinnnuig and e\'alucitions. But 
111" [dari im'u anii .^♦\ alua' ions \^"r•^ hcU-^Mi on a grovsth mentality and how 
adiiitional j'esour«:''s werf^ Lo be .assigned. Accountability to 

s^ud^Mils net^ds, outec^nies, <i>^»Lli'yi -^nd effectiveness were seldom used 

/Msis! 'U)ll>' ns ci'iUuda to deternurp' the best use of resources 
(Ludenr-ui, 1^89). o ho/^) - rang'e plannin:^", ljase(1 on manaig'emer^t by 
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obj-iot/i'/e bcr^nmr pcp^il-ir. The mid 1970\s bf^gan io s--e '-vl]^ i.ilioi) ir. l 
i>laiuiing Irike? (ovrw as a meaniiigrwl tool in pre p^ir in g tor Ion i^-rarmt- 
planning ( L.iid^-nian , lOH'j), 

The 1980's arid early 90's have seen institutions face econoniicaJ !>• 
t.ouHh-l inies. i/jOve?*n nujn t, sLudr-nis, public, and st.aff are askir^.g for 
sLudt^nt af fail's deparLinenLs to show wei-e the monody is being spenL a/id 
how it is effecting the student. Many institutions have used 
accountability procedures to show the public how their dollar is bein^" 
used. These institutions are also using the evaluations as a means of 
imru'oving the services and foreseeing any chan.ii:es (D. Deilz, ]x-rsonal 
commujiicatioiu October 20, 1992). 

Tl^e 90 's are also seeing a redefinition of "in loco parentis" to 
th.al: of "in loco familia". Many students are indicating that rather tlian 
parental controls the feeling" oC family \alues and sui>port are needed 
from the st.udf-nts pi-ivate liv^^t;. ^^lany institutions are indicating that 
tl)cre is a need to once again widen ih^ institution's I'oie in students 
life. As one administrator indicated "the pendulum has m(.')Vf:»d back." 
This ciiange in iristitutions is comparable in mar^^-' ways to that of 
society changes (Wood, 1991). 

Instil utions can not be expected to be held accountable foi' the 
t\hanH'cs af fi-^fthuL^ thr- whole of society. 

Pu i'po se gj\ S [_[ id v 
-fany leaders in s(.i;dent affairs ar*- i ridicatin-i; thai accou nUabili ty 
rmd <-^\"ahiat ion ai e rif-^^ i-^ssary for Ktud^rui affairs to m^^et the i -halh-n ii'^r-s 
of I'no 90's. But ho^ nian:c institutions .-ictually ha\-e such a pro^-edurf--- 
lu place-, arid if Hiei'f^' is none, hov; ar^ ic^cisions madp rr-'i^ai'd if ig 
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ciepartiheriLai accountability? This proj(-^CL sin'vt^ytd eight r^viH k'::il:'^('S 
and villi vt^ri^iti'vs sev'^ ho\v man;/ instjiu tion^^ to stje \\ow ni.in;. 
institutions had forni/il accoun tabilily procedures in piact,^ and if not, 
how deiMsions an(i f^vahialions i-egai'ding' department issues wt^re inadr-. 
Th^ ^>nr\e\- was also sent to vai'ying level?? of student affairs staff at a 
piiblic researf;h u ni^'c i*sity. This was done to delej-mine how varying 
le\-els of an institution view the accour\tability and decision~mak in g 
process. 

Me thodolo.g;y 

A survey was sent o>it to eight institutions in the Kansas City area 
(See Appendix I, Surveys). Three community colleges, three pri\'ate 
universities, one four- year public college, and onc^ public research 
university. Surveys were sent to the adn\inistration and directors of 
student af fail's departments. Additional surveys were also sent to the 
non-exempt student affairs staff at the public university- This was to 
cxddress the question of how differerit levels in staff view their role in 
aci.ounlability. 

109 surveys were sent to designated instilucions. There was an 
overall return rate of 34% (31). The public university was sent 63 
surveys and 15 (23%) were returned. 

Results 

There was a returii rate on surveys sent out. Out of Uiosc- 

vlio /inswered, 16% were Dean or CSAC; !e\'el; 16% iurncl^ors; -1^1.% \\ere 
oordinators; and ?>% were research associates. I'he survey's asked if 
hliv institutic>n had an e\aiuation [^i-cf^-^ss for thr- student affairs 
department. Out of tiie 31 surve>'s, ((:>3%) irriicated that, they ha.d 
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■■•onj'" lypfr-' of e\'.iliiat-ion. ITighty r?oroent. of M;e fJ^ans or l'^-.XO in d I'^at 

ihcii' i fj st i.ion h/id an ci s'Hiualion, \\ hei'ea.s only -12% «'-»f (.lir- p.ii.i;il" 
tcj lower rn;inat;emenL sLafT indicated that Lhere was no ovaiualion 

p rot •Pf;s, 

In <:iMn}">a]^i rii^' l.ynrj, of institutions, more cornniunii>' co!)<-^£>.'.^s 
irl«^i(^•l^ed that their institution had an evahaation witti 100%. Onl\- 27% of 
those answering from a jDublic u nis'ersit:>- indicated that there was a 
formal evaluation process. Fifty percent of the respondents from the 
privatt- institutions indicated that there was an evaluation process. The 
r^'S]H)ndf-?nts indicated that most decisions wore raade th^'ough informal 
and formal means. Many indicated that tliei^e were some discussions, I'Mit 
i!"j iiian\- cases the dire^toi^s and/or dearis would deci(ie an issue. 



This surve>" would seem to indic<ate that, student affairs 
dc>pa]*t merits in th<> area do nc'l, have for*mal e\"aluation and ac'cou ntability 
procedures. This would tend to ;;o agairist what the student affairs 
leaders indicate is happeriint>". Reseai'cli would se(?i(i to indicate that 
community colleges ai^e the most responsive to accountability and 
es-aluation i^rocedm-es in their departnients, whereas, the public- 
university is the least. This cordd be due in part to community colleg'es 
h'-irio' iw---.p«- iv^i\ tj tlifir consumtn* an^j being studcnl oriented. The 
puhlif' u (:i\ ♦ ■ rsit ^- , <>\] tht; c>lh^M* I'land, is iiiorv' i^e'--e:ii'ch ori«-?re-.ed and 
d'M'S not pui as nuich time and r-fforr intr-) student affairs. 

Anoth'-'r iid c r^t-sl in>:; note is 1 iiai hi*j;h level niana U(.*me tit i ridicatj*d 
nr\t t}i«>]'<- is an vahial ioii prcess, i)ui I hat middle and lower 
iivuia;4"nM-.n t ind!**a!id th;i.t \hori' v> as not. This could be either becausf^ 
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urpor in-Atia^omerjr. \r. tlu' "poiitirally correct" arls^wM^ or p'^liii'. 

IL is also }iit.i.-r</Sl iiii^' to nolo ll'iat t.ln-re was a low of r.'tiii-n 

fi'om thie r»iiMi.- u '"5 ivi^'sl t y. It .:onld be hypothesize<i that eitlu-r t^ien- 
ai:>atn>' oi' h' ''aM ^^r- pC'(rpK.' indi':an(-d that iVn^y were afrciid to ans\N»'] 
the san'v<=^y for fear of r<-''] 'crva issioas. 

Adequacy of Selected Services to 
Internationa] Students at 
The (iniversity of Missouri-Kansas City 
Kualun Chang 
Tn trod a ction 

Def initio n ._n n d_ Jrinuj s 

Throu^^hour th«-- yoars the United States ha.s emerged <is a host 
?ialic;n aLt)^•^eting hiLi^r national studonti^. This responsibility has resulted 
in th<* »"^\pan:-=^ion of i nterivationa] and in tercuH.ural dimensions of 
Anit,M'ic\'.\n higher (Ml\u:ation (SeK'adui'ai , 1991). Af:cor<iing to Zil^oponlcs 
(1987-88), 356, nOO international stmients ai-e enroHed at j'-jre.sent in 
American collegirs and universities. Recently this ti^end has further 
inctear-pd, especially in c^omnnmity and technical colleges because of 
iruu'casod Aiiu-'ri'--' r: i :)'••■]■. nt. '\]\ ih*- ^i.-lwr •■ 'i ir^ji;;.- and ]-;^litit'a] 
affairs n\ing, ^^v^O;. 

'I'ii" •>\pfM'i(Mu ■( t.-r international students ar^- \ ery diffe'^rent from 
l.licsf* of their naMv'-' '-du rd r^r parts in th<} I. nih*d Slal(-s ( Srlvadur ai, 
1991). Intej rjationa! s!ud«-'rd.s diff'T gr«'a(Jy as indi'.- idir-U:-. but ha\ e 
'a»n!;i)(-jn Me'cds (L/-^*^ ..W. ah, {9Hl; S..dvat.iui\ai, 1 984; Garcia, 1^J86; Tillman, 
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Ir^^V'). 'I'll'.' !m;-iJ'^'}' :ii?ad"nni: j^l'c: MCTr:::; of f r:!,(M'ria! iaru;i sl;i(j'^nl>; -ti'.'' i -i i'-Mi 

I' T. r-i'i-- i"ri'->" in P :i ! i'^h i;? r"i -t .ii.-mi': 'i^n':';- 'i:;* ^ri t , rc]]]'■^^■^ w^n-., 

ON. tin incisions, i^i\'idLng format, and I'acnilt. ^'-sludciu r.i[)po?M ( L^m- el .il,, 

\9'-\\; GraiL^, I'jHl; Til] man 1990). Eoononiic probhMiis, a<'L'idt. uraLion, and 

pt-rsorial ruun.sf.'iin lnoni high aniofii^ [.»tM-.-=^oaal problems Cin(.u)uni-.(?rcd hy 

eiaiaiional .^tud<-:nts ( Lo- et ah, \9H1\ Mukoivi, 198-1). Mc^t internal ionaj 

sLud^trnls pKi':(r academic achie\-ement as theij- priority. Attaining this 

goal will bf^ greatly facilitated if their persona] sojourn is complemented 

by po.siti\'e social interaction rind a congenial atmosphere (Kaikai, 1989; 
Tillman 1990). 

A litciri^ature r'^\aVw on ^>a tisf y i n the n<^c-(J.s of international 
sludento on L\S. college cam[>\i3es rev(;als inadequacie^^ in services and 
'<apporr systcnrs f(;r UiPS(- shidenLs (Hai^'^y ^ Hnge\-, 1974; Zaritsky, 
1990; Tillmari, 1990). Tlie development of effectiv.j services and support 
syslnms for irj ternaLional stmleiits. is tied to administrative sensiti\ity , 
sa rof'i.q <.;ommil.m<-^nt, and i ni crr.ationalizc-d.ion in the ciH^ricuhim. A 
s(-nsiti\ily tovvard tlie needs of i n ternaliona.l studc-aits by college 
a(Jministi\al.ors will enhance the i n v'oj v^niei^t of this '^'j'onp of students 
meaningfully in th»^ American culture, 

'fhe purpose of this study is to understand: (1) whether UMKC 
has provjci'^d ad(»qual<' s^. i^vicc^s fcM' inte rriationrd stud'Mils; \2) what 
idii)inis(. rati'v'^ pi'ocedui-es an(] policies ap;:* 1m; fr:)|]owed in ri-^'-;ara to 
u\id(M'shi 1'.' and nianat^(?rn'M 1 1 of th'-si.^ j^\'ic(-^s; and (3f ho'sv ad ministra;. i\-M 
la-- 'C' vi u r^'S uid noticies .iffivt m/t ii/ej;« ru mi t and in return in ter rrU iiuial 
s' ud.-nt :-\ 



The resfrai'ch qiiestions and hypotheses were niainiy basr-Mj en 
S.'ilva(ii;r-\i's 1991 sLudy, Thc-^ research quosLioiis add ressc^d it) the stud;/ 
\v .')'»;: 

I.. Does IJMKC pro\'ide adeqiiatf^ services lo satisfy academic needs 
of InLeraaLiona! students in regard to proficiency in English language, 
acad«:?nuc advisement, instructional practices, and grading practices? 

2. Does IJMKC provide adequate services to satisfy personal needs 
of iniej-national students in regard to finances, cultural adjustment, and 
pf-u^sonal problems? 

3. Are there any differences between international students in 
theiz* pei'CcnDtions of adequate services based on several factors (see 
Table 1 in Appendix IV l?" 

A. If any, how do international students differ ami why do they 

Twenty-eight nuJI h,\'potheses based on items formulated and 
tesLed in the study. The riull hypotheses addressed were that [".here 
vvei^e no differences between or among groups of international students 
at UMKC ill re^ai^d to each academic and personal service item. 
1 ,0 slru ment .■,._nd _S j \ Ijj < t cj^ 

■\ •.wfMity-r^ight-item (i uestii^rinairf with 12 at;a<Je!!iic needs and 16 
jj'^rsonal ne'-ds W(^re sf^le(:to<J as tl^e sur'vey instruiUHnl based on 
Se)\-aduiai's (1901) si.U'.i>' (See Appendix I, Surveys). Demographic 
inrurmation vi^i personal data wei'^- inc^rptj rated as an addendum to the 
que.'^'.tionnaire. The cniestionnaire was \'alidated for content, format, and 

r 
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i .H]rJ/-\n-:>' !n.--iii!»l" oi' :.Mr."'. Tj..- j"iial)iii(y of tii<; i rl:^T. n uu* -r , ' f'-r 
:u -atjc-'nii- • m-''fis iiid {ji.'i-soiial n<'f'(h-^ u .-is .87 ,-ui(i ,91, pfjsf m^(; 1 1 \ « -j !r;'- 
suhj.?v''s SI) f^ycfi w.M''-' rMKC ini « M'luit ioM-'U stiidt.-Mily e i) roi .ii i!i>' 
Appii. J l.Uii.'Jai^v ln-:<!tM!t' f-w Mic !-;ul, 1092. 

A computer ji^riniOMt of ricinios uf inLei-naiioiial student.s for th'- 
Fa))» 1992 vv,us obtained Fj-oni I hp Applied Lan^'uage Institute, and a list 
of class schedules wrx^ ^ilso oblairi'-d . The questionnaires wore 
dist ri butifvi aiid rom]:>leb-fi in !.))(.» c- la?;s I'ooins with t.lio assistance of 
(.dassrocun in;--.i.r' j(H/)rs. Si.u^h-nts wtr.'-^ noL a>;k-Mi lo pi'o\ide their nan)es. 
To .'ivoid i"Opt'aL(?d q uc-stionnairr^s by th^j same stuiients, students' names 
u'ere cajl'Ml in classrooiir-; uiLh lAu:- fielp by I iarir instructors. The 
rf'S{v.)nse rafe in Ihi^ s(.iidy Vv.as 8-1 pcrf'ont. The \cilid response rale 
\\it}i'>ul ar;y missing" item \\as fw j)t-r(a-nt.. 

:/ji^lJI\O.Dl._L\'lLL-l] j il\y..!-2 i •:• < ■> ^ ' • > t a 

Respons<"'S -o t\ar[i it. em reKt.crj t.o i'es«\ar<"Ti ^pu^si ionr? 1. /-md 2 \\i:re 
taih^^d baseci on a i^onr- point bikeri scale. A scotf-.' scale of ex'cehenL = 4, 
good = 3, fair = 2, and unsatisfact or> = 1 was used. Frequencies of 
i'aLini:>;s and mean scores of respfuisf^s r^^t(ar(iin'^" sei'vires, conditions, 
/■.nd c>|fp*''''- " ^'dl i*"-' in sa 1 i'- fy in ih<' afMi»Mni'; and p^'»rs;on.'.\l ii'-ecls c^f 
n!..-^-na( ionai u d< • n I < a 1' • u bH ( -il and tabulab^d • }">arate!'". A meat) 

•.■•^■'.r< of Ifi--; than 2.:' a ^i;ab> '.-f -1 tr.* 1, (baseil on S'^l\adurai's 
r^ted.v, KM"* I b \\as c< ar- ;d' ■ rod to inci^cat^' a nc-^'-d for ini [ u'f'^ecMiien t of 
s'M*\ i' -i^ '■•"■1 idiHons, and r.ppoi't c ni r s for inh- rnationnl students* 
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"li'-' I- i3! ! '-.'l.li'.sf^.^- wr*.* using chi sqw ir"s .-it ai:!..- 

Kir '-;r."i;'s ill r\i.;l; ifjr^ f U ' I 1 1 > } ! 1 f ' ^.'iiMalth' ariij t.ln. r*--'. j ..,'M<-,r;- '.v'!' 
Irtllif-fi Id tVHi'h <iu('si iorj. The nuriilv-i' of fespc)rj«J<. n(.;-' in (N'U'h ;-!;i'onp \^.is 

riu' pi'()(:ess \\ as !a»})' al<Ml I^m' '•a'":i \'a!aabl'?. TIk' r.alcn ].al chi ^^'•;l^a^'■ 
-.ahiH w.i.s <awni'<ir''< ! I>; 1 h'- i ri/,;\al chi s<iuAr(' nl, .Oa ah-'ha foi' 

<j;i'oi]ps in e:\c\\ varialdf^ j-M-!- qiH-'.sl ioi'i t.o as;i:erLain significance or 
nonsig*nif icaji'jo. At '.pplaiica^ oi- rt'jcclion of the null hypotheses 
pt-i'laining' to academic neet.is 'ind p<;i'yonal np(.?ds in each vai'iable were 
tahnh^J ^^d S(oparaL»dy. 

Tli'^ roj<^cl«'<.i nuh h >• j>(.>( lu-ses ir. t^a(.•h \ariah{<j p«--^ ]-tainiiii>* to 
rf'seai'L^h <i lu'stiori.s 1 <'.ind 2 wcwt^ CurthfM" cirial\"ze(i l^sinA' the method of 
anaiysi.'- of \aj'iaii.;e aa<l r-icst. v/nich i)ro\"id<Mi N'ariances and 
coritrihiiUion.s in responses of adequacy and inadequacy of services of 
carhi j^roup re:-;p(>t:t i\ . I'h'or.i t.ln-' composition of the i^ariieidar c^i'oui-^ ir'i 
the population, it iN'as rh-t vvinined u/-jich L;roLip or ^4 roups in the v'arial)le 
con' ri billed to the signifie. difference hi the r(';--.})o^de^t!^' piM'cei W.ions 
Lie twee n <u' amore; i4i"r:)ups;. 

Th^r-) method.s of analycjis of \'arianco and T-tesl were also ap]>lied 
to detennirie whether tliere vvas a si^i^nif icant difference between or 
among roups of I '.'^IKC int i-a* na' iona 1 si ud^-nts in thei]* pr»rce}->tions of 
st.U'vi' ( s in r^'^'ar I b' ■•leadraih'- fi-^-ds as a and p^M'soua] ipmmJs as 

/J v«;!,(;1p, 

iMiU ,'d:.ii h'(^irs o)' r> 'Sprji id* vn 1 s h\- \ariahle.s, i:;ron]\s, arid nuiiibei-s 
a^-'- prf-senp 'i in i'abl" 2 ui \pp";ifiix I\. Givaplis k..A' distidbiitions and 
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in \p] «'n«ii\ ]\'. 

F r(." j\ it-Th' ii^.-v ''1' r.tinrJ^ aiiij iik-.-lii srori^s of r'-spoiid^'iil s' ;>«'ivt[M! :i 

TMK^' inl '^rna( ional s!u<l. iv.s .-u't' nr(-'S<M!U'd in TMhle 3 in A[>^w>niii\ '.\', 

F j u ni' C'T ^\il.in^*s .in<i nii .ui s<-o! '(■.-:.■; of r(^8j >ori('J'rnt ' p<'i'r.»j)ij(>n 
of Ll^:* ndeqnac}' of r^('i'\'io(''>^ in ;-.al isl'>'i n:^ s^-l(:'CL<.Mi poi'sona] n(^M.}s of 
TMKC inleiMiaLional st,U(.i(Mils ar.-.- prr,^borite'i in Table- I in App(Midi.\ J\, 

Tabic- 5 in A]:>penr]ix IV indicat.eJ^. a .siin)n)ai\\' of acceptance oi- 
i <jj('Ction of null li.v j^ot i-wsc-.?. poi^ainin^; Lo adec^u/.'scy of Bei'vices in 
:-;.'il,i:-'.fy i)v^* t.lie a<-'ad« 'nii<^ nfM-rjs of i.nt. 'rn;\l jt^nal sfudfnts at VMKC. 

Tabb' G in -Vpi'endix W shinva a si nn ma i\v of acoajpLancf^ or 
]■(• jocl.iori i)[ iiull liy p»."^f iiL'St^s p<.'rl ai ni n t;' io :]dr^<'H\:'u-y of y.ewicey^ in 
'-aMfif:.-i'n^' t.h(» [V:i'sonni nfwdr-; of inl < 'rnat.ioii.nl slanient.^^i at. I.'MaC, 

Tlu* fiivthtM* aJial y s< of i.M'isf rc\i'^(npd l^'Viis in l•f*^^'l^ri U; acaflfMuic 
n^M':ds an<i p^.M'sonal i^ofai^ hy ••■•n i.-d.d^'s anci 'j; roups ar*' y.) t'fv-:<.M'it cd in 
Tahlf' 7 to Table 2C) in A[^[)'Midix IV". Tliusa-' !at)los indicate i.ln; si g'n ificmh 
d if fca'(.Mi<v/-s anti \^'alaan^•(•s b^-'iAve^Ti or aui<)nu" i^i^onpy at different, alpha 
lir^/ols r(\<4a?'ding* sonu' aiMf.ioinii* n'^':'d:-' and pprsonal nec^ds by using Ibe 
nM)th<:)ds of r-L<\st and analysis of \'arianc-o. 

TabU-s i7 t<i rah']'. :-; .-J) in A[^p(-^ndi\ !\', rf/s] >e' i \ rd y , indi(^aio Lho 
si -i^idfifa d i ff< -iv-rif^'-s .••nd \ai'ian<'<-^- b«-l'.vi/'-n or .'\ni(.)rji4 g'roups 
PMi^aivliti^ .-•.t'adoiiii'^ iM-ads 'i.-' i \vli<^l-* :.[nd fx-rsonal ncM-ils as a vv}-iol«.* l)> 
iUM' \ M ri.-d.d' ■ s. 
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Sel«.MM(Mi issues; ■}«') 
!lL>^i' ^1^3 iWj. Sj'jDS.} 1 1 - i^ '^.) . 1* J I <J I - J^P I ! 1 1 u n ri 1 1 a I. i o : : :■; 

'j ii*-' ti/niiii^s of Uif- st.i|(i> ii xJ i '.i i i lii.il ill ihf , ]• • 

.,frr\'ic ef:M a N'ail^ibiliLy of Fni^lish t.ulorih;-;' SL i'\'ic('s, assist.anci ' of a. - ivi' ■n.i:- 
a<j\'ir-;*' rs, assis(.a?"ir(-> for i iii i.' r')V( 'iin.' nt in F.n'j;lish, j'a].)poi't with laciil':-, 
availalt jJil y (if acad'Miiio tiiLcaar^^^ .sf w v i<: • >s , and undiM'si and in of Kurdish 
dt.'f)<::if-?iic ii-'S alLc-uned niiniUjiini sal israc^;ui\\' \evo]:i. I n Lei*na tiorial sl.udt^rits 
wpre movf} salisfi^fd wiih a\ailabj)it y of Kni^llsh Lutorin^' sew'icr^^ 
( fn(-a)i=2.7-) ) than othc-r acadeini'* se^^dc^/s» Ali olher academic services 
slic^wrai i rjadet-juac Tli'.i I'^asl un^nlls^^aclovy ser\does was the 
c«j.)[)o?'la}i jjf y for <Ji-scuss!on of c).is-s work vvil.}) nati^'e stu(i<fnLs and pc^ors 
{ (i«f'an = 2. i 1 /. This it: p'^fdiai '.s duo ql i.'-rh deficit? ncips of thr-- 

in Laialional stu<ionts ov (he l'iu:l Lhat classrooni sel.Lingy niay rjor. 
proxddc fho .ctifficipnt op pcij^t.'i n i Lie:;-, fcu' thcrn. 

In e\"ery personal need category student expect/it.ions w<.'ve no I 
• (.0 ininiiiiMni i(jv^(ds, rxc^-'pt tdic catftivior.v of M(;Li^•if ir-s I't-ai'n (adlnro 

aii(J CMStonn-: ( nican^li. a^i ) an<J cros^<-c 1 1 [i • i ra; ari.lN oppor-i ati itics 
{inoan = 2, 19). Idic hm^A. mmal i'^fact.or>' per'f pf ions of foi'cix;n sUidenlrrJ 
ri^^aixling l,o perrsofial si- r\- ita.'S WfM'e fsnnuiK:!* joi; and voids pernn't 
as•-i^ii.an^^> { fn«'.'an = 2.05 ) arid cjMiruseh'n in irnnu^'raLion and tas laws 
( riu\an=^2,05). 

rev ! p!-' in 111"' \ -.1 i-:! 1 dc:-; a.^'^.^ i^vrid'/i*, and natior:al ori^ii-; 
P' rt.airdrr^ to .'tv a< 1 r-ndt ■ a.s U'dl u<-' j'^n':- on.i i s:<'» r v i-.avs hail t.hn hrast 
r"j'M' .-'f nidi rpvix.-l hrsMS. HfiMt^ it '■■•«vm!<1 (^)nc!ncicd thai, ther*/ 
W'l''- n-> - ig niri<\''a i' • lif frrt n^ ni t i'f^s);ondf'n l o p i io n jt- LurtwiM-n ^"a* 
aar.':aiv; iIk- i;'r(;Ui"-x in i ht-^ vaidaidf^s icj-i^aji n-.^' ;jd(yp lac of sei-s'i<a.'S 

t' •. inl I - mat it; rial -.1 ndc 



In ♦:he .'ii K^.i of :\ervicf^c, lA\c iugh-sl i'^>J^ ;m ion of' nui: hy pet ht-s-- - 

variables .naLLve Ian ^^'iia^j-i^ time ]i\'ini^' in llie l",.S,, arid ni.ijor p.-rt.aitnn^ 
l-:) aiviJ-viiiic s^'M'viop?^ -.is 'at^II as pei-^^onal ser\ ic^r'^-:. Hf"-*nce, ilit-jv v/as a 
.si gnif i':an r ijif f(M'L-r;C( ' in Lh' * i^^-s {.)f>r:diM : ts^ opip.i(~>ns anion ^ grc)ii]>s in 
Miese \r:i]Mables regarding a Jf.Mpu*t:i»f a<:;ideinic and personal ot'r\':fa-<. 

floweN"Pr, fui'ther analysis of \ :l nance perl.aining' to academic 
sovvii-es ns a whole indicated only Lh^r gi^otip in^ the variable time living 
in ihe L'.S. showt.^d a significant differerice between the groups i~2 
>^'Mro .ind 3 years and niore^ (see Talde 28 nn ApiM-.ndix TV). Analysis of 
da! a tisiri;^ the T-test regarding .'toadoinie S(M'vices as a vhole indicatnd 
a :^i^nif leant difference hel/.veen tlie groni-^^s in the variable academic 
l<'-\-el. 1.' ndergraduate students -were p^ioro satisfied with the present 
academic services than the g]\-idu.:ite studernj-^ (see Table 27 in Appendix 

Althoirgh the x-ari/ible Render shoua- j oni>" om- rejeclion of th^^ 
nidi hy iK;t.!ieses regarding;? rLca(de{]i\'.: ser\ ires, it did indicale a slj^nificant 
diff^-rence between male an<i fen^ale pertaining" ^o the ]n'esent grading 
i)o]i<'!es, Men was more satisfied ihan iNomen with tlje gi\adin^4' policies 
(se^j Table in Appendix 

The si\ i^'j.'et'^d nnh h> po* itv^s- > fo^' persotial s<:'»'\ i(y-s in Uie 
•. ■ I :-ia : dt.' naii\*' lane;ni-_f- ac}-- i laaai ic^n on p-p'sonal ('Xpt ns-e-, 
)/;/'• -r/rpii ii "I on ''o-- ! '".T h' iisin-;, -^c-i n:-'^! in*;* in irnnh<^" I'at ion and i;r\ law5> 
j ^-e* ;rj.-' ' ■•<'ni).s,': lire; ii: {,i' d'j: e.tr--, rind p^-rsc^rvii eomis'-dnjii; in housing'. 

Tnr: n.alysi*-: < a" • ;ll'ia^•^^• i^cr pia'sonal ser\" ie^-.'s , {[;•• -/arialde lime 

li'^iie; h. I h" i .l-i. liad -.^li ii ii'aiit d ) f f" •r^en^f-' b«»twe.*n ^\\r <n'f)ii}> 111 
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' h'- I .S. 1-2 yc'irs; in rei^ni'H \f. ihi' rat fi^f ) r- :?liTff, ' 
infoi nrif^ioii 0[^ iirilion. ('ji'oii]> Hi inilirnted .mI i-Nj u:n\\" of uhiic 
Grr.ui- n shov.t'(i iiin'Jpuuao of sei'^'itv- Id this v.tiLho-oi' y, 

r'-0e<'1 ion c)f null h \^].>ot"heses wn.-f: ^^•^t•n in t vai'iablc^ i 'r«jriiM<.Mi'. y <.r 
F>n gllsli in roaiiinj;^. For ac/arlemic scm- viuf-^s, l.hi^^c-' j'^ject'-ci nuli 
iiy poti'ies.es indicating ei significant li if ff-.'ronc<^^ among' ':he c^i'oups vsero 
understanding of Knglish dof ic;i(-^i io ii-^s, gTadin^: ]:)olic'ies, and availability 
of [^rn tutoi^ing. CiroujJ H (tliosi^ >;<x^d in '"idinj:;) indi'-at^-d adequacy 
c)\ sru'V'ict'S ^N'hilc^ Caou|.")J^ ill and 1\" (floxf? fai]' «'M' ixjol" in iL^adinj:?) 
iniiicat'^'d i rut'.ieqiiacy of ser\itv\^, pf,M'fr;cni;il sorx'iccs, six I'pjecl.ed nail 

!)>■ ]-3C't[ir.'Sijr-. found in tli'.-* r'l'S ponden opinions amon;L,^ groups in 

Up-' (-atog'ory of i^oadin^. Analy.sis of variance.-' foi* p^iTsonal SfM'\ ices ais a 
\.h(>h- v^lso i]Tdi(*atf;d a si n i f i^.-ant d if fi -rener- anicn'^ tlv uroups \n the 
v.i}'ia}>l-> proficieufy in Fii^lisn rr:i.iii>^( (-.(•• Tald-- L'S in \p}:iMvii\ W), 
As f :'r' Ihr Wii iaMi- typ- . ...f rinari>d.'d support iv-^a rd m i)erson.ai 
<^prvi('(-s as a vholr-, an^.dysis of varianoe indirated a significant 
d ifrt/rf-aice /uiion-^' tfu'^ ^^*ro\ips w\\h Ctvo\i\^<6 1 and V (tho.-^p sr^onsorcMj l^y 
lionu^ .i:^o\"'arnni^Mi[r and rMK>") indi<\ntinH adequacy of s(n'\dces and (jroup? 
!i, 1(1, ind P. vMi'^s" H »i'..-..'t'^-d Ny I'arrUPv, i.[irM>jf<<-!ci , ru' both) 
! n- ; • 1 1 i rc-i i n."\ firinnr - -.' sf'r\i'»'- ^s»m- Fald*-' '-.n if! -\f >}:M^nd 1 \ \'). 

i(; :- lUiinia ih'- fmdirc-iK. froru tin" anovc i {i di<'a( -vi an 1 na'i< q ua<yv 
''T F-i.l ai ad'^!ni»' and u'.*- una! '-■'.•r\" i' l-s in Idu^ oi-dnion.- '-A t/if 
:'.>«- jMVid^-nt.-. \r'!d'.Miii'' >' • r '.• p in •./(• n^ a'/tl in 1 Ik- i^^'Sp M-U'.nf.s' 
•r<'(-['l ;f;n.' .ire hpii'-r t.lian p«-r-. aril • r\' i; -s. i he rind;jii;s. u.-^o 
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i:^^i:--:\to^i t-n-it I'l-r^- w.-v- not, mu^-h -^i r\if ic-uii. dirf'^-r^ric. ■ L..«t . -m 
■ iijioivj' J -on )■'.-•> iij IIP- n.-'.l) h'S su rv<.\\'o<J . St;ni(» .si^■;lifi^ .ujt > 1 j;:'. -!••■?. -i-;.; 
i pt;'l\N' or .-iiiK.in ^J;i'Ljups; ill son\«' a»- arli^ruit.: and iv>f ,!\s<')]!n 1 s"'r\ir)-s 
cab'^/.-rir'.- [)>- v;iiM,iM'\s i: nlic.i tc-rd IhaL inii->i'(n"f-'nii-'nt. of bol.!' S'M'\-ic'":-. 
rif )!! U) .j.-fff-r'-ni ^roupis of the in(.erfi.'-iti<''rinl stud^Tifs :i{ 

IMKC. 

n<?raiise thc' TDubjc^ets sur^'eyed in tiiis l:^tlldy were rMKC 
iut.oi'national students who enrolled in the Fall, 1392 at the Aopliod 
Lan. :::i.i?.f^e InsliliiLO nnd most, of them (68%, see Appendix ]\', Grap.,s, 
i.onglh in Ihi? U.S,) lived in Ihc U.S. h-'-s tlian one year, the- findings of 
I his f.tiKly luay not a[^|')Ued \'o tlie whole inLern.'iuon;il sludenl. hod\ ai. 
rV. KC. However, this ^ntudy may be eorif^idered as a pii(.>L study Tor the 
r^iture .st.adies;. in ordr-r to nnderstand the fjervices t'.^UvC }.'rc>\'j de^ri for 
the international stuflents, n !aiy-^(^ seale survey anionj^ the international 
sJAiueuf.8 at L-MKC io Cf 'f,'^;if[imende(J , 



Child Care ("enters in Higher liducaUon 

•\d itde Mchul':\N U 
Thin pra(a,i(.Mini forM.ises on the importance of eliild care e''nl<:M's fo]^ 
eh.ildi^.Mi '-f stud(Mils, foeulty iiu.Muhei's, .'md the j-ana-on nd i im' comnnjnily. 
■'"K' I. a!\"< i*!-;!l \ ot M is ^oa ri-Ka n'-a;-- ^'i:;- .lad i-^ean Va]!<>y ( r^^jni aii i* 

d l>" <M." = ( tH":'- ir*- il:-. d :ij • [a:<;d i'aiM ■\> >'\ - '\-\\'.\\--'\y'- ' 

ll,. i ill i^e »-{ .laci ■ d:i; '-.li'' << ni^-rs in hi'^fi^M' ''(ni-' •! ita-. { .i-d^. ea' i.ia>" 
<■!>••' ('-iS:-' : .■■■{•'••)■ h a I i = ^ I- ij;i!!i<a'- i.-T ;...an< nioMs^^i''- in 'h-- 
'aiN-d K-da; , nrdi!-.' - 1 d- •\a' 'oj ^ ''ouidrir^s ov 

a,i; 1 ■ a ! ! 1 J :-d -\« Ma<*i i' "i't 'a- ^^ ♦'!d. n!* ih's--* l-'v •a-jp iiiLi i -oi i n i ai' ■^. , 
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r..-.: .} pi T^i'l^Mii f')!' I hiMii b'-o.ius'.' n y^hild belong/ to lIk- f'Mi.ii .> 
'■:\t'?ride«,l fann)>-, not tho paz^-nts. Tn I. his typo of systiMii, any f in^i;-.- 
Dienjb^^r be williiv-; lo K<et']^ the c'riiklren wilhoul c-my cfiar^r-. 

('bibi CMi-i.^ is ri \-t'ry re',:ent. i.ssuc in tlu^ I'niLed Sbntcs. P'cw h^^h^M' 
O'JiicaUoii iiist i('in:ions o|:H-'ra (iay care oentei^s for Lhei]' sLmit-rit's. 
HefoiH.-, \s'onKiii usually sl.ayed al, home and look care of Lhcir bahien 
uliile Uie husband worked cuLside Lh€.' home to take care of the entire 
family. In today's society, chibj care needs have chaug'od because of 
\arioif8 rfvasons> ranging from economic reasons to the women's 
lib'-N-aJion iiio\''^n)en t in the early 1970's. Adult moLhors rc^irpriso the 
ilrc' it'^s'- number of .^.l\idenls in both four-vt^ai- colleges and conmn^nitj 
college?^, liecause most of them had babies while ihey were still teena^^'ers 
ar:d niany of f.hem are single, either because of di\'orce or personal 
j:u'</r"r«'rjt e. But tiM.lay, things are changing. For ^'Xanipk-, anvonc 
\isiting the t"MKf" <la\ can.^ cenler k no\N- what I am lalkin^ .^bout. 

The *"cnt'-i' is '/alk'd the rMKC Child fr^nrichinenl Cent^■-u' and is locateti at 
'.12 P'ast Uuli Street, IviDisas City, Mis^r^ouri (jvist :-outh of tiie Hilton Plaza 
Inn). Tills cenLer is designed to provide a safe, healthy, and active 
fu\'ireiim'M5t foi- ilv: otdiool-ag'e clhld six to l\^•H[^■e VMars old. Th^= 
..M't>^rari! ' '/i-''r-dcd for Wif- \>on('\]\ ..M' -i.udc'^d s, ra^jult}*, and staff of 
\ ^'-.V^^', "^j'-iu-raii 'le'lic.-,; '.'Uil.er, C!j*v^'tand C 'n ir- ^praj { i<" eoU^-'^'v, and ' hj.' 
- ".irr^^un i in-; • •.>inm «urii > . [-'-M^in Valk-y ''^ anniunity r.)lle;Je also op<»rales 
'k>:; ''.e'.' ■ '«.M 1? 'MS (or I fit Mr u<k •?e..-- -ind faeuli> )n'''mkM 'rs, altricn ^^h I hi* 
'"dKe r].!/.- ' :ir" • ■■nt'-'r, .-icetM^di iv-^ e^- Mi<.' dircclcjr, l.''*'- i'ortrr, .'ju-.ratcs 
a^-. a fic.^n- ] -rol'il (^rL;.'Mn7al ion, uidik" [''-.miu a!l«'>' Hay <"ai'.'' ' ''U\ 



So]e(,:L('(i issues 

! ^ ,- ■ r i' M • ; J ■ r - • _ i )jv '- .siLi -IL' hj. — illlll'—ilh }ljJhil^ll^ j'.;- "^ 

'•'h^: jiK-r.it i I ro t.H ij'i<*<Mni i rig' <\:.\y oart* J'e\"(.-;.ils :i ](<•]■, i ( "i. 
< K'ii'!'y, f'orL/iiri d i rf'.'rc'iu.'f^'S <'-^>:ist. i)Hiu e(^n ii;.-iy c.:ij'e aiul e\-u'l>- .'i.iiti^;. m 
:-i-i'vic><^s. (]?80) outiino^s tlu-^ d i.sLinr liori between iiioLhe-ri n arri 

*-.ea'-liing t.o i*x[.u/iiii I. li.-il. m-i I'ontiiVJ' .••^nd tr'/ir; h in !'e(}injN? d i iTei'dMM. hut. 
rornpleinejii'ary l oles: A dist i ni-^i.ion lhal' has br'ciome confused iri Ux- 
rr.cenl emphasis on t.[io ini !::>o]'lan«;e of a ^^liniulat ing' environment foi' \ e] 
young children ( [)i'.c h bu rn , 1987). 

An r-xploration of I. he distincLion betueen day care and early 
childhood s^^rvicerr may help u.-: understand ihe roles n^^cpssary to 
s\ii:.port Lh'.' de\"elopm<--nt nf youn^^ cliildren (Dilchbuiai, 1987). r-'urpos^'^ 
is fJefined on a eontinuuni Tr^^an tin- r^'ovision of with an emphasis 

^cvvice to u'crking par^nlH, lo the pro\ jsion of edaie\ationci) sei^vices 
'vvith an emphafr-is on sf^rvice lo e liild i^f.-n. The faet that day care is 
.^porusorcM.l b\ hioth i-riv .ab^ vn} er};rise and ^'oxanai nu-nt a^^encies fui^lduM- 
i.-f ^mpli':ales th'.-' issM«' c.M' "IIk* pwu'po.-^o (if da>' cnn^. 

The [Mihlj(^ Ilo'Uth A^d, (1981) (juthn^-^s in i^reat df^ail ihe 
re^j a ii'<-in^-.'nlr- with regard lo safety and l-iealth throui^li pk^^^u la tions 
ppr-rdfying squai'f' nif^?terage, temperature, cleanliness, ventilation, and 
plumbing (Dit(;hl:)urn, 19H7). In • i.-iii trast, stalemfr^nts about progranun in 
a/N- bri'M" and u rr- j " '= i f l'*. Prux: raiiu^.ii r;^ ■-:|i.:u!d b*-- .'MfisisL'-nt udth 
^ hi! h-'-rs' ^t. ,)f d- -v :]~5iii«-')iJ , A!:- >, I '\:iy ' vu r^ni,.!' jii-H u 1'* 
.-.houid " ''.MM ri<\\ibilily and pr-'\-;ii<- f ;!- r<'sl, baUu, -ind nou }u.-hn"-nt, 
)!;l<-^'.r af' i i.uidi'oi' a< ' ! i \' i ^ i i 'S , ud • " pj/jr( M :■' and u'di^l t i V i M^'- . 1 hius, 
i{ is 'T-vi'Mi- Iba: day .-/u-'.* s/--!-. i^-. -• p, b(> fra ijk> n ted lhi'ouo:!i 

<b '^fi -jan ia;rpt >;•;«':. an.] s [ lrl'-^^'■sb i p v. bhou' ^\\r supi^ori ul' a sl.-(Nwn<-MP 
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hilt? <',irl>' h i I .i 1 lor.. J Si']v\i\>-^ [Ji\rJ r.'Utis are suppor(«'(J l/v .i 
roniprt' I'lvMisi \'»-^ .st.at.einonl of program philosophy and goalie . Early 
(■]hjdhou<i sr-r\'iv:e::; progi'ams are coordinated syslL-^nis of loral, re^-;iona], 
■ir;»J pro\ iri<dal prtj;^' ranuri f onri-j-jjed ^^'il'h (.he de veloi^iiiij'ntal cind special 
!l«J^aJ^^ of ydiing' chih'J ron and (h'-ar rainili(-»s, wiiAi parlicuJar eniphasis on 
t lie pi'C'.srhool ^ ear ci rci; nisLances. 

K X p e c Uit j o 1 1 s an d Acco\m t ab i lily 
General expectations for day care programs center on the provision 
of a warm, nurturing;, heallhy, anci safe environment. However, in the 
'.-arly t/hildhcod piTjgram accrju [jtabii it y foi* i.lie educational component is 
e\'i(Jent. Siu^h -'\ccountal! iiil \" is empf iasi:::ied \v'iien ECS (p;-5rl\' childhood 
si:'i'vli-^^ i pro'^^'rams artr op'rrati^^d by s«dior,l. j\ i risdict ions (Haskjns & Ale.ssi, 
,1989), Thus, it is clear that there an^ signif it.ian t differences belween 
stM'\"i'^a-8 i'cd by day firt^ -uifl i hoj^e off»jred by ECS. Accoi'ding lo 

i h(-^ dii-'vlor of Penn V'.iil'-->" roiiuiia.hi} y C(^llege Pay Care Center, hinda 
!>db that prog]-ain is /i combination cl' da.N- care and e.-irly c.hihihood 
s<M'^'i<^'s. Th<--^ nuniber of sin;:^le women returning to college and the 
work plat:e tias incj'cvi.sed r-;]nc(» I he ]970's. Most of these v%'omen have 
cldldr'-'n arid are I he h^-ids of theii' Ik m i.scliold s with low annual incomes. 
T.:'diy, li.t u-'- \ariony ;•■ -i - > .n:- w.' h.c-.*' .in i nc {''^•i<-..- in (iie numlx^r of 
ur-jwr ."'-M , rii in . " ^h' ■ Tlr'- di'. {,•!' «' r-vi e i:--. I;i'i;h \^'hen c-onipart'd 

V, i!h i^y -l! ^'i- d♦-^'« 'Iop« -d nalioii. h'<-' ii.fjatiun rale is hi':;'h cr;ijn^ar'-'d to 
11.,.. ;.t4:riM, iiu)sl \rj)'e ''";n;< think a> 'ridi\ i^-luals r.'i5 h"]- th-in 

-i- .\ L\r'-a/, Uidika t h-; '■iii.:'Tr< • urn:'- d-r cC-pi ug ronnlre-F'. Th<-'Sf-> 
ri'U.^r-- nr.' 'ord ri bn J .'d li;- llw in tir^n • m ' r-xhaidi-d f.-nnilv 
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I >"^ni«'n n;u:-!. raippovr (".hoMK- c]\'es, arid l.hi\v 
1.1 10 y educ\--il(.M-i, 
dren ar^ horn out of \NPdlock today in this 
Hioth»:rs are ])Oor minority women with little 
\f'\a :\vr t<'(»n.'i'^iM's vho depend on the welfare 
and ihedr <:hi]<it'Hn. Since Vv;eirare cannot 
have to se^k employment, Thereforej many 
';se /'rom low incoaie families, attend 
'•ersities. Most of these students are part- 
Tord to -attend school full-time or work fu 11- 
■>rM^. (F::delman, 1989). 

sue in highei' education, especially in 
nlly <'o] leges increased in number during the 
f the baby r:>ooni. Also this was a time when 
]"-»ortanL to i. he counl:r>'. T'hild care has not 
^ national ai:^enda becaotse it has bej^n 
hlem (Haskins \ Alessi, J989), 
(M^dhi (^are <: enters were mainly proindetar 
money, an(i that is why we have more 
ei's today than public (Childhood educational 
>)c:sl of [)roT)r i(.?ca ry crnhi car<^ 

1 lo financ''^ th.'^ir opeivations o)^ sei^\ic{-;''-i to 
their only s-jur-.-e of income-, and their 

p>H)bi^'[ns (Pitchburn, 19H7). 
?'s dfp^.Tid ' ri llie I'rdi.-^d Sbates Department of 
Ib'-Mr I'oc'i. IIm.' more ^^hiildrf^n a center can 
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rei\es froni Ir." <shA. Th»- 
tost, sratt^s, ev^n\v •hll i '•.-n-'- 
:.oday, high quality child c-ire is 
'jpoi'tunities for the.' cduldren 
h.irational have been expande^i to 

lonal and extended o}^ fu]j-(ia>- 
urn, 1987). 

and education of our preschool 
.rly recently on the national 
t woid< outside the home, but 
KMr husbands who worked 
ty yeaj^s ago, some of the 
:)mes and child care was a 
tiie rich minority needed child 
side tl-ie home or attending 
>r the econorijic liealth and 

'■•'Speciaiiy those attendin^^ 

led family system, where one of 
:M-n while thie parents are ciway 

of t-ni;. b(-»rause of 'NOiu^ani*' 
»n'f\'isr in sina^le parf?n! ramilies 

in r-.-ai wtiqi-yy. of voung fa nn lies 
• ^duldr^^'^l ai'e !=i]"jv. in^' up ili- 
y , ha\ all inc)'H,Hyo/j ^h,. 



Se^ Ifpctt-^ (1 issues -W) 

'iixr nu>.s! iinpoi'Laiil rac:ior in n chiM's he,'ill.h>' de\'(? lo]Drnen r is Liu- 
e.xis^^'!';'- ■■ ■] :\ nu r-',M !;ing, posit.i\'e faniiiy environment:, ParLioulai'ly iiar-'i 
liii. ai-';' t h.'.-* ri'nvlv roiMiied yonrii^' famili^-'S with ('hildren who are unable to 
Hf-^i^p u].' v.'illi Loday's inl'lalion I'ates. 

[equally disturbing is the increasiiig number of births to unmarried 
higher e<3ucation stvadents, who are a\^o teenage mothers with low ai\nual 
incomes. Tiu? i.otal number of birtlis to some groups of teen..gers has 
(ire lined since t!"ic 1970' s, to be sure, i)ut. we slid have a high teenage 
birtdi Lv-ite in l.fie Ijnited Slaters. Thr- p'- rf-eni a;-5e of ail Leen births (,o 
unmarrie-'d 'eens rooketed from 13.9 in the 1950's Lo 30>0 in the 1970'5, 
(u 58,7 in 1985. hoth ^hese young niotri<-rs and their children face high 
risks of failure in school aiui high risks of pox'erty in life (^loynihan, 

^ len-'u-a f^Npt^^r'iejM'' ■ shous Miai }>roeidinu^; chihi care does inak^-^ ii. 
possible for more mothei\s, ^^sfx'cially those: attending" f;orHnunily roh'eges, 
te Work and su]-'porl Livdr families. A •^;oo'.] example is Penn VaUey 
Column rn'ty College students and staff members. Another good example is 
Mr-' fdK^' ("hild Enrichment Cenlcr, It is possible for these students, 
sPif!'. fa- -:iy iiM-mb^-rs, ai^d ile- Mc!:<a-i^ 'de<lica) {'enl«>r sl.aff {a lak*- 
tlr-ir ' hiid'- '-.'! 'o f i*'rn i'" hnu -r I f '-nlfM- whik-' arc ai. wo^k ur in 

clas--. 

("h.iid ';:it<' c(>ub-)'s indp paf-nts in hi'^her' educ:atK.n t' ■ ly on th-^ 
job \vilhoiP 111' ^'>^^s iif hcui's of \v'ojd< \%liiie attending cl\ssrs. Also, 
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r.'u-' lit ios r^^OMr'! pu'.ipts .-in.i ciiilJrc-ri irorn u i K:t':'i:ti i .'^-.^r; 

C\ii\(.\ .'.ni'L-' <-'-nl".ei's perniit. ont.- oi' r.\\0 adult coUei^e students 
Ir-j.-H-u-:' ir: 'i r^uin!;.- wc^ri-. a(i'litional ho\n'S, thus incroasini^ their 
faiiul.v ir.^'0[ii'.\ K^"n U^day, nii^sl of thf=^ dii'ertoi's of comnumity college'' 
.■ui-..i u iii'\-ersi{.y day care centers have masters degrees in early 
.diildhood educal;io?7, and tFieir staff consists of people with bachelors 
de'i:r''-cs in the same area. These professionals could make a difference 
in the trainin?^ of the ciiildren in tlieir eare, es]JecialIy children from 
limited educational back grounds-.. 

•Mso, suiue comnuiniL>" (.•(•>!l('g-;s su.j-h as r'enn \"alle>' use their chilci 
•arr- ct^nicrs as a labot^ato^y soliool for students in nursing and early 
i-})i!dhood ^Masses. I'his contact is ad van tac; eons for ctiildren are uoL 
al.vlo to interact often \vith their oun parents b(-cause of the parents' 
V'^rk aruJ si^h'-nol scht/dules. Tfie <.iuahfied st.affs of the day care cc^nters 
'■''Mdd nia'le a d ifff^i'i-Mce when ^<diOo! success depends: on a I'oundation of 
P'^->f' hi.)l()g"iral d<'^\'eiopm«:'ril" and si^cial skills as well as o(i i nteile<;lual 
far'tors> Vcami^jer «;hi]drc--n i.-ick acrress to <iuality child car'e may 

ar>d\'e at school poorly prepared. Moreo'v'er, the educational benefits for 
cinldrf-'H vh.") .ittt^nd pres^diool compared with (■})Ose uho do not are 
ma n;- . 

< yiij I di rt 'M 'a[i<.' hM\(- a''.f!i'^d pi''-"-<dr«y 1 rial-.v' l><d".l.('r '^i-ad''s, fewf^r 
r dhn^^ iiru'kv, .^r^- r-'a^u -i !«.•'- ^ oCi- !! in hc.li! gf-td'.> school and h\)2,h 
>'d>'.Hjh aad ha'\" fi-Af-r .d: r:''t'.- in ( ■ !< '*!:"n '.a r> school lliari (:hildi'en \\\\<^ 
dc 1 p)-c-^r;:.,,. •; ('•.imhod> Tlwrs^^ rhildron ha\ h less n'--d 

o'' sp''''i! ' 'd ucat ioi^ ■"r'."i'"<'s mimI ft-\\'tM" [/Ic micu ts in spe<.'ial (?dU(\aiion 
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ii;-.fi!t!Of..fi o?' rDmpj. M.iri liiv'ii ^'''Uooi an^i <;ont inuin ^' f-"iin\'it.j< -ri \>iy ni 

s<:liOoi. Th<-vsv> 'ihildren are usually early or on Lirvie lo Ihr * hcS.st?s 
ill hi^'ji srh'.'ol. 

yivi-;\ of l.ho adiii!. T'^iiiah^s rc-M. urn jrp-; school kHo haN-«"» ^.-hildrcn 
lackt-J (:hij(i care c^KLers are fiior':r likely !.o h^: absenl f'roni olass'-.'s 
Lhan thosfi' niolhers with access lo such services. Th«^ same applies to 
ra.;ui}y ruid sUff (Campbell, 1987). 

W?ien niotJters know i:heir child re ri are in good health and under 
^ood care, th^^y will be likelier to concentj-ale on Llieir clas^os and jobs. 
I 'lit- "f Uic ad s ant.a^^r's of i.he community coil('g<.^'s child care center is 
i.li'ii t. lu' clijjflren recei\'e good, nutrilional food because of the USDA 
:-'.U>P'- ri.. It- is not cnl;." (;omn)unil >' (NDllcgch; Iha{ have t,his ad\'ari(;ag*e, 
The (.; nivHi\si! y of "^lissou ri-Kans.'«.: City Child Enrichment Center also 
hx^r'Mff ii .-^r {'vni]] the I'SOA. "• ho to'^d from the t'SOA will help parents 

kno\Nled':;e of rniti'ltion to sc^ that. lh(i\r children rect.nvo the 
best nulidl.ional food, 

In t.hi<- lOTiO's povei-i y wasp esscmtially a problem of Ihe a^'ed, but 
today many mujM; Vmerii*ans aj-e at the r;overLy level, and poorest among 
thi-.-m are c])ildrciK Now, about 2A% of the children livp with only one 
i;ai (. Ml, tvN O and 'aie-li)irvJ t.iines t.he [ ^]\>;>(;ri.i')n in t.ii" in^UVs (Kd(Mmani 
1 ). 

Laru/' /juiidv-u's Oi* l h-.-'ze i. hih.ir^M are- li^f-i^ !o require some form of 
iM;hli-' .1 s;* i."r- 1 1 M''". <"hiid '.'ai^c iri our ccilh'o',..j^ u!n\ '.' rsii ies coub.i 

yrvv'- ihi'-- r|.->.c»- by I.>v% < -li n '4 Ihe aiiiounl I hj.al. s(Hdenls pny as 
{>ar^. ni s. 
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incomes below $10,000 a year were enrolled in preschool programs 
(Edelman, 1989). 

If poor families do figure out a way to pay for child care from 
their low or sporadic incomes, all too often the care they can afford may 
be in an unsafe or inadequately staffed facility, such as a neighbor's 
home. Few can afford the costs of developmentally enriching child care 
programs that would increase the chances of poor and at-risk children 
to overcome the health, environmental, and other disadvantages 
accompanying poverty. Currently, the highly successful, federally 
supported Head Start Program serves less than 20 percent of eligible 
children (Edelman, 1989). For example, parents pay about $60 weekly 
tuition to send one child to Penn Valley Community Day Care program 
while UMKC charges $64 for a child, A young UMKC mother with three 
children must pay about $192 a week. 

In conclusion, child care centers should not be treated as personal 
problems by the rest of society (Rust Williams, 1989). All institutions 
of higher education should follow the examples of UMKC and Penn Valley 
Community College, These institutions txy to provide affordable day 
care for students, faculty, staff, and community. 

Full-time students should be allowed to keep their children in the 
center without payment since they do not have any other sources of 
income. Faculty and staff of the college and university should be 
allowed an income tax deduction for day care tuition expenses. We 
should understand that the children of today are the adults of 
tomorrow. 
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We should let society help those men and women who want Uj 
help themselves in order to better their lives and the future of their 
children. I personally think that government would save billions of 
dollars by providing day care centers for the children of young teenage 
mothers while they are at school or at the workplace instead of paying 
billions of dollars in welfare benefits annually, 

Standardized Test Scores and College Performance 
For African American Students: A Correlational 
Study at an Urban, Land Grant University 
Joan Gilson 

Standardized Tests: Definitions and Background 

The use of standardized tests in college admissions and placement 
has been the subject of a number of articles in recent years. After 
reviewing the work of Klitgaard (1985) and Owen (1985), David White 
(1985) asserted that standardized tests would be used less frequently in 
the future because of serious difficulties with this form of student 
assessment. Slack and Porter (1980) wrote of their doubts about the 
ability of standardized tests to measure academic potential, Crouse 
(1985) and Crouse and Trusheim (1989) both argued that standardized 
tests do not accurately predict student performance and that the 
exclusive reliance on standardized tests reduces the number of African 
Americans admitted to colleges* 

White (1985) and Goldman and Hewitt (1976) discuss the relationship 
of African American academic performance to standardized test scores, 
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noting that for these students grades are not accurately predicted by 
the test scores so often used in college admissions. 

This study looks at the relationship between minority students' 
admission criteria standardized test scores and subsequent academic 
grades at an urban, land grant, public university in the midwest. 

The study included two groups of Freshmen English students: One 
located on campus and traditionally administered, the other located in 
fifteen high schools in the contiguous quarter of the state. 

T he Hi^h School/College Credit Program 

The high school program, the University of Missouri-'-Kansas City 
College Credit program, has been in place since 1979. The program was 
instituted in response to a community request for a college credit 
program, and includes schools in the inner city of Kansas City, the 
suburbs, and in widely scattered rural communities. The program is 
administered through the college of Arts and Sciences, a special 
admissions and enrollment procedure having been created for this 
purpose. Faculty reluctance to participate was overcome through an 
intensive campaign of persuasion by the dean of the college and the 
director of the program. Both faculty and administration at UMKC also 
became convinced some time ago that if UMKC did not offer a quality 
program, high schools eager for college credit offerings would apply to 
community colleges or other sources of credit that might be less 
academically rigorous. As a result, the decision to participate was made 
by six departments in the College of Arts and Sciences: English, 
Mathematics, History, Speech, Foreign Languages, and Science (Vivion, 
1991). 
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The program is notable for tight academic controls and its close 
coordination with the on-campus program. Like the campus program, 
teachers hold the Masters degree in the subject area. Curriculum, texts, 
and final exams are written by the department from which credit is 
granted. Classes are visited yearly by academic coordinators from the 
departments involved, and teachers come in to campus at least twice a 
year for staff development {Vivion, 1991). 

Originally, minority enrollment was nearly non-existent in all 
courses offered by the program because of the suburban location of 
participating schools* In recent years, however, because of demographic 
changes in those districts and because of the addition of four schools in 
the Kansas City, Missouri, school district, minority enrollment, 

particularly African American, has increased. 

It was the purpose of this study to examine the academic 
performance of minority students in this course and in the identical 
course offered on the Volker UMKC campus. The relationship between 
the variables of African American student grades in both the high 
school and campus courses and the standardized test scores of those 
students were investigated. 

One major hypothesis was developed for this study: No significant 
relationship exists between standardized test scores used at UMKC for 
admittance criteria and subsequent course grades in a required, core 
course, Freshman Composition. 
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Method 

Materials 

Two independent variables, Enhanced ACT score and academic 
course grade in freshman composition, English 110, were analyzed by 
means of SSPS. 
Subjects 

Subjects for this study consisted of 84 African American students 
completing th«=* high school English 110 course and the same course on 
campus during the years 1990-1992. 

Results 

Data 

The two variables were analyzed with the SPSS statistical program. 
Frequencies, mean Act scores, mean course grades, and Pearson 
correlation of Act scores and course grades were computed. 
Academic Grade 

The most frequently occurring academic grade in Freshman 
Composition for UMKC's freshman African American students in this 
study was 2, or "C", for 29 people. 

The m,ean academic grade for these students was 2.63, or '^C," 
standard deviation *991 
Standardized Test Score 

The most frequently occurring Enhanced Act Score for these 
students was 19 (for 11 students). 

The mean Enhanced Act score for these same students was 19.512 
with a standard deviation of 3.688. 
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Relationshi p Bet ween ACT. Sc ore and Course G^ade 

The Pearson correlation between the Enhanced Act scores and the 
subsequent course grades of African American Students in Freshman 
Composition at UMKC from 1990 to 1992 was computed at .4115. A two- 
tailed test indicated an .01 level of significance for these results. No 
predictable relationship exists between standardized test scores and 
subsequent course grades of African American students in this course. 

Discussion 

The hypothesis of this study was supported. For African American 
students, standardized test scores do not correlate with academic 
performance in a required course. The results of this study offer 
further troubling questions about the usefulness of these test scores to 
screen students and restrict admissions at this university or any public 
institution of higher education, for that matter. 

Shortly before this project began, the board of curators for the 
university under study announced that admittance criteria were to be 
revised and that standardized test scores were to be raised in order, 
ostensibly, to raise academic standards. Little discussion of this 
announcement has occurred within the university, which is affiliated 
with the state land-grant college system, and no one has raised the 
question of the effects of such a move on African American enrollment 
or of the significance of highly selective admissions procedures in light 
of the University's land grant, public character and charge to serve the 
community and the state. In addition, no calculations have been made 
as to how many students would be barred from admittance and the total 
amount of tuition dollars lost by the move. 
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Conclusion 

Although this study replicates a number of previous projects, the 
results might prove useful for encouraging in-house discussions of the 
Board of Curators^ move to raise test scores in terms of our faculty and 
administrator's beliefs about the Universitj^'s goals* Currently, the key 
to upward mobility in middle class American culture is a college 
education. It might be highly productive for those of us involved at 
UMKC to discuss the following questions: If we use questionable means 
to limit the mobility of a group historically marginalized in America, 
African Americans, are we preventing the University from fulfilling this 
role for the people of Kansas City and of Missouri? Is there another 
local institution better suited for that role? If this is not a fair 
representation of our role, what is? 

In a time of economic uncertainty, this sort of discussion could 
provide all of us, faculty and administrators, with a more certain sense 
of our goals and a deeper understanding of our task, 

RISK MANAGEMENT 
Risk Management: A Study of Grade Appeals 
For Clinic Performance in a Professional Program 

Karen Komoroski 

Introduction 

One of the most startling and worrisome changes that has 
overtaken higher education in the past few years in the discovery that 
colleges and universities are not immune fx^om legal damage suits. Court 
dockets are filled with claims involving negligence, breach of contract, 
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discrimination, and other violations of civil liberties^ Colleges and 
universities, along with their administrative staffs and faculty, are 
finding themselves as defendants in these cases with increased 
frequency. The list of hazards confronting university administrators is 
long one. In 1974, the Insurance and Risk Management Committee of the 
National Association of College and University Business Officers 
established a comprehensive classification of higher education liability 
perils. This committee divided these potential sources of liability into 
three main categories: Criminal acts, tort and equity acts, and 
contractual acts» Examples of criminal acts include embezzlement by 
employees, environmental pollution, and manslaughter by campus security 
officers. Tort or equity acts include automobile and property liability, 
liquor law liability, negligence on the part of administrative directors 
and officers, discrimination liability and clinical practicum liability. 
Contractual risks often involve franchise operations, college catalogs, the 
granting of grades and degrees and employment and tenure issues. 

The concept of risk management, though vitally important to the 
maintenance of any health organization, was largely ignored in higher 
education until the mid 1970's. It was at this time that the concept of 
risk management first appeared in the higher education literature 
(Buchanan, 1984)» Most of the literature deals with insurance, but risk 
management should be thought of in its broader context: The process by 
which risk is identified, investigated, treated, controlled, and funded 
(Welzenbach, 1982), 

In the context of higlier education, risk management serves to 
stabilize the financial consequences of risks in the most efficient manner 
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possible that is consistent with the objective<^ of the institution and the 
pressures imposed by the human, social political, legal and economic 
environments in which it functions (Aiken, Adams 8c Hall, 1976). Inherent 
in the purpose is an obligation to preserve the institutions assets at the 
lowest possible cost to the institution by identifying liability, analyzing 
the liability in terms of frequency and severity, applying effective 
controls to reduce the liability and finally, providing sufficient post-loss 
funds when necessary (Kloman, 1975). Litigation often results in 
significant dollar and staffing losses. The utility of risk management is, 
therefore, critical to developing a decision-making process designed to 
prevent these types of losses. 
Review of the Literature 

The courts have long recognized that the relationship between a 
student and a college is contractual in nature. In one of the first cases 
where this argument was recognized, the court held that admissions 
brochures of a medical college set forth the terms of a contract between 
the student and the institution (People ex rel. Cecil v. Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, 1891). In the last decade, the number of court cases 
involving institutions of higher education and alleged contractual 
obligations to students has dramatically increased. Since the courts 
are increasingly using contract law as a basis for the settlement of 
claims, prudent administrators must increase their knowledge in this 
area (Shur, 1988), 

Virtually every oral and written contract between the student and 
the institution becomes part of the mutually binding contractual 
obligation. The findings in a number of court cases have supported the 
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concept that students no longer need tc be passive ccnsumcrs v/hc pay 
their tuition and fees, yet have no legal sta.nding in the courts to 
ensure that the university will meet legitimate contractual obligations. 

Although the existence of the contractual relationship is now freely 
acknowledged, the nature of that relationship may be difficult to define, 
A contract, in its most basic form, is set forth in all the written and 
oral representations made between the parties during the application for 
admission and thereafter. These items clearly include the admissions 
application form, admissions brochures, the institutions' catalogue, 
course descriptions, and promises or representations made by college or 
university officials. 

In the absence of any "contract provision" in the catalogue (that 
is, student conduct codes or academic dismissal procedures), the courts 
require different procedures for dealing with conduct related to 
academic dismissal. These standard.^ can vary even more between public 
and private institutions. Where a public institution alleges a 
disciplinary infraction, the student is entitled to at least a modicum of 
"due process" according to the U.S. Supreme Court in Goss v. Lopez 
(1975). However, no such procedures are required where academic failure 
is the cause for dismissal from the university. Notwithstanding these 
distinctions, most institutions have opted to promulgate detailed 
disciplinary or conduct codes as vvell as procedures by and through 
which a student can question, at least to the level of department head 
or dean, an adverse academic judgement. These policies become part of 
the contract between the students and the institution, and any deviation 
from the written procedure can be dealt with as a breach of that 
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contract. However, if proper pt^ocednrf^si are followed, the courts vill 
rarely interfere with the academic judgement of the faculty, absent a 
showing of "arbitrary and capricious" behavior (Kaplin, 1990). 

Challenges to an institution's right to make academic decisions 
usually include constitutional claims, contractual claims, or both, Courts 
recognize that similar standards of judicial review apply, regardless of 
the formal nature of the claim. A federal distract court in Texas stated: 

''A student with a grievance may not transform a court into a sort of 

educational ombudsman whose function is to review the everyday actions 
of local school officials. It is difficult to imagine an area of academia 
more suitable for judicial abstention" (Keys v. Sawyer, 1973). 

When dealing with professors or with areas of study that are 
highly technical or that require great expertise, the courts have 
recognized that even more weight should be given to the judgement of 
trained professionals. To. illustrate, a student of history who is found 
by the faculty to be incapable of developing empathetic relationships 
with fellow students or faculty might arguably be allowed to graduate 
with a degree in history, it being presumed that character or 
personality problems would not in any way affect the person's 
competency as a historian, nor would a young historian be in a position 
where, by sole reason of training and academic degree, she could affect 
others. In contrast, a similar type of student in medicine or a medically 
related field, such as mental health counseling, by reason of training 
and a degree >om an institution of higher education, can wreak havoc 
with the mental or physical well-being of others. 
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Oue of the first cases to rer.ognize the necessity of strict 
standards was Connelly v. University of Vermont and State Agricultural 
College {1965), In this case the court asked two questions. The first 
question involved the student's qualifications and his ability to meet 
academic standards. The court concluded that this was not a matter for 
judicial review. The second question centered on the motivation of the 
school authorities for the student's dismissal. Had they acted in an 
arbitrary or capricious manner? The court held that "a student 
dismissal motivated by bad faith, arbitrariness, or capriciousness may be 
actionable." 

A decision by the Washington Supreme Court amply defined 
"arbitrary and capricious action" in a case involving the University of 
Washington's medical school. "Arbitrary and capricious action of 
administrative bodies means willful and unreasoning action without 
consideration and in disregard of facts or circumstances^ Where there 
is room for two opinions, action is not arbitrary or capricious when 
exercising honesty and upon due consideration, even though it may be 
believed that an erroneous conclusion has been reached (McDonald v. 
Hogness, 1979). In Gaspar v. Bruton (1975), the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the Tenth Circuit recognized: The court may grant relief as a 
practical matter only in those cases where the student presents positive 
evidence of ill will or bad motive." A federal district court judge in 
Iowa succinctly underscored this concept when he declared; "The 
absence of such evidence coupled with the authorities' discretion to 
determine scholastic grades requires the decision in favor of the 
defendants" ( Greenhill v. Baily, 1975), 
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In a landmark 19^8 decision; Board nf Curators of the University 
of Missouri v, Horowitz, the U.S. Supreme Court commented in great 
detail on the different standards to be used in disciplinary and 
academic cases, Charlotte Horowitz had challenged her dismissal from 
medical school on every imaginable ground, including her human and 
constitutional rights and breach of what she claimed were certain 
standards that the school used in making academic and disciplinary 
decisions, The court did not uphold her claim, This case continues to 
be considered a landmark case in confirming the courts* unwillingness to 
decide cases involving academic issues in higher education. 

It is possible that in the not-to-distant future a careful college 
and judicial distinction will have to be constructed for distinguishing 
"academic dismissal" or "dismissal for academic failure" from "clinical 
performance failure, "academic performance failure" or "oral 
comprehension failure." Presently they are all lumped together under 
the classification "academic dismissal," Through a critical eye an 
observer would readily concede that the latter bracket of expulsions was 
arrived at through non-objective or non-writing courses. Furthermore, 
the distance between dismissal resulting from a course failure because 
of a "professor^s opinion" where there was no written examination and a 
course failure where there is a written examination could be worlds 
apart (Pogue, 1978). 
Purpose 

The purpose of this study was to examine action brought by 
students against institutions for the purpose of appealing clinical grades 
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and to determine risk management strategies utilizp.H by these 
institutions to prevent such actions. 
Methodology 

Qualitative methodology was utilized to determine the scope of the 
aforementioned issues, Qualitative research is essentially an 
investigative process. One makes gradual sense of a social phenomenon, 
and does it in large part by contrasting, comparing, replicating, 
cataloguing, and classifying the object of ones study (Miles & Huberman, 
1984). Since so little investigation has been done in the area of risk 
management and prevention of clinical grade appeals, the investigator 
felt that this type of approach would be appropriate for this study. 

A structured interview was developed by the primary investigator 
that examined the experiences and administrative policies and procedures 
that guide the actions of faculty in presenting and defending clinical 
grades. Due to time constraints a convenience sample of administrators 
from four schools of nursing was chosen to respond to the survey. The 
sample included the nursing division chairperson from one public 
community college, the deans at two private four year colleges and the 
Dean of Student Affairs in the college of nursing at a Major public 
university. Each of these institutions resided within the geographic 
boundaries of a large midwestern city. The investigator felt that this 
sample would provide representation from the various types of nursing 
education programs offered in this community. 

After developing the interview schedule (Appendix I), the 
investigator piloted the tool by using it to interview one nursing faculty 
member and one nursing administrator. Though one of these individuals 
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felt that questions 3^4 were redundant, it v.^as decided to leave them 
both in as they might solicit differing types of responses. 

The interviews were conducted by the investigator on site at the 
schools of nursing over a one month period of time. Responses to the 
various interview questions were collated and analyzed according to the 
various themes thac arose. The raw interview data and resultant themes 
were examined by another nursing faculty member to increase reliability 
of the investigators conclusions. 
Conclusions 

All of the participants in the study reported to have been 
personally involved with clinical grade appeals. One particular 
administrator stated that she was involved in three clinical grade 
appeals in one semester for one course. Each of the administrators had 
been in their current position for minimum of two years though two 
stated that they also had experience with this issue as faculty members 
prior to being an administrator. 

Each of the institutions had written policies and procedures outlined 
for students who wish to appeal clinical grades. Each of these 
procedures were similar in that the appeals process began with the 
clinical instructor who awarded the failing grade, moved up through the 
administration of the nursing division and ultimately was reviewed by 
the administration of the college or university. While the actual 
logistics of this appeals process differed from institution to institution, 
it was clear that each of these schools awarded nursing students some 
degree of "due process" when dealing with clinical grade appeals. One 
respondent observed that in her particular institution, institutional 
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administrators outside of the r;chocl of nursing had always Kupportpd 
the Nursing divisions' decisions on academic matters. Regardless of the 
outcome of a clinical grade appeal, all schools surveyed allowed students 
to complete a failed clinical course at least once. All schools also had a 
limit on the number of courses that a student could fail and repeat 
within the nursing major, most often two. 

Each of the administrators gave essentially the same responses to 
the interview questions on institutional defenses and preventative 
strategies as was predicted by one of the individuals with which the 
interview schedule was piloted. The most consistent response to these 
questions was that complete and continuing documentation was an 
essential element in preventing clinical grade appeals as well as acting 
as the best defense of the grade. Two participants in the survey also 
stated that formal notification of the student's inadequacies and 
individual conferences suggesting ways to improve clinical performance 
were a deterrent to grade appeals. It was suggested that these 
conferences were also to be documented and signed by both the 
instructor and the student. 

The variables that were felt to be predictive of a student appealing 
a clinical grade were as follows: personality conflict with the instructor, 
previous history of failing chnical courses, and the reputation of the 
student as ''a trouble maker." 

One survey participant also stated that a student would be more 
apt to appeal a clinical grade if he or she felt he or she had been 
treated differently than another student in the same situation or 
perceived that he or she had been treated unfairly. These responses 
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were quite varied and conseqaently prevented the a.^j^umption of any 
underlying themes. 
Discussion 

While all of the respondents in this study cited adequate 
documenlation of student performance as critical to the prevention of 
and in the defense of clinical grade appeals* it appears from the review 
of the literature and supportive court cases that this particular practice 
is not warranted. The courts in each of the states and the Supreme 
Court of the United States have continually reaffirmed the principle of 
judicial noninterference in all matters of academic judgement, not just 
those involving clinical performance (Young & Gehring, 1986)- 
College administrators working outside of professional disciplines also 
tend to informally adhere to a doctrine of noninterference, trusting to 
the judgement of the individual faculty members involved in the appeal. 
This investigator suggests that this continuing theme of the importance 
of documentation is a result of two factors: The historical legal 
importance of the documentation of patient care in nursing and the 
feeling that documentation could be useful as evidence to convince other 
colleagues or institutional administrators of the justification for the 
awarding of the clinical grade. 

Another result of the study was the discovery that all of the 
schools of nursing in the sample had written policies and procedures in 
place for student grade appeals. While the courts have continually 
reaffirmed the students' rights to "due process" in matters of 
disciplinary action, they have not required that this same doctrine be 
adhered to in academic matters. In questioning the judgement of 
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professors and officials in acaceniir malt.pr?, the burden of proof is 
always upon the student to show arbitrary or capricious action (Young 
k Gehring, 1986). The provision of due process in academic matters in 
and of itself is probably a preventative strategy employed by 
institutions of higher education to ensure that the student perceives he 
or she is being given the opportunity to plead his or her case and is 
being treated fairly. If the provision of institutional due process does 
not satisfy the student and he or she continues to foel that he or she 
has been "arbitrarily and capriciously acted upon", then and only then 
can he or she justifiably bring court action against the institution. 

Each of the institutions examined appeared to practice conservative 
risk management strategies to avoid legal entanglement over clinical 
grade appeals, That may have indeed been unnecessary, Since the 
lowering of the legal age of adulthood to eighteen and the gradual 
disappearance of the "in loco parentis" doctrine, colleges and 
universities have found themselves more often in the courtroom as the 
legal adversaries of students. Students today have a more sophisticated 
knowledge of their legal rights and are more anxious to challengej 
within the confines of the judicial system, what are perceived to be 
injustices. Recognizing the litigious social climate in which colleges and 
universities reside, one can certainly understand the conservative 
approach to risk management that these institutions have taken. It is 
often a formidable challenge to simultaneously provide a high quality 
education to students while protecting the interest of the institution^ 
More and more institutions will question how to manage the best balance 
between these two concerns in the future. 
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.Appendix I 
Surveys 

Tjaden The Role of Internships in Travel Education Curriculum 

Wille Accountability in Student Services 

Chang Adequacy of Selected Services to International Students 

at UMKC 

Komoroski Risk Management: A Study of Grade Appeals for Clinic 
Performance in a Professional Program 



ERIC 



TJADEINJ 

SURVEY QUESTIONS FOR INTERNSTilP PRESENTATION 
General Information 

1. Wiich statement best describes your tourism-related program and type of institution? 

a. Private institution granting a certificate in travel and tourism. 

Private institution granting a two-year associate degree. 

Private institution granting a baccalaureate with or without a masters program, 

Public institution granting two-year associate degree, 

Public institution granting a baccalaureate with or without a masier^i program. 

- Other (plea5e describe) 



b. Please place a checkmark before the tenn that best indicates your faculty leveL 

Full-time lecturer/instructor 

Part-time lecturer/instructor 

Assistant professor 

Associate professor 

Full professor 

Other (please describe) 



2. Do you have an internship program now? 
yes no 



1 7 



3. How; many students are in the internship program each semester? 
less than 10 11-20 21-30 over 30 

4. internship work required for graduaiion? 
yes no 

5. Rank, in order of importancey number one (1) being the highest^ these siatenients on die 
purpose of internships. 

As additional leaxning experience for students, 

To help students with employment opportunities. 

As an aid in recruiting. 

To bridge into other formal degree programs. 

6. How many years have you had an internship program? 
1 2 3-5 6 or more 

7. How many times may a student enroll? 

1 2 3 more than 3 

Stmcturing the Internship Program 

8. How many college credits can be earned for each inteniship class? 
1 2 3 4 5 and over 

9. WJiat is the total length of your internship program? 

1 semester 2 semesters 3 semesters more than 3 

10. How many weeks constitute a semester? 

16 weeks less than 16 weeks more than 16 weeks 

11. How much time is spent in the classroom? 

10 hours per semester 11-20 hours per semester 

21-30 hours per semester 30 hours and more per scnie:>icr 



2 



12. Ho)sf much time is spent outside the classroom? 

0 MO hours 11-20 hours 21-30 hours 30 or more 

13. ^YJiai urti yOur requirtments for admitting students tc an irUernsJii: program? 
prerequisite course permission of instructor 

completion of predetermined number of credit hours 

14. h your program primarily: 

employment-based research-based both 

15. Wliat are the evaluation criteria in the internship program? (check all applicable) 
supervisory evaluation (on-the-job) paper test project 
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Wille 

Accountability in Student Affairs 

DepartiTisnt: ^ 

Position title: ^ 

Institu-cion: 



Additional paper may be used, 

1. Describe the current decision making-process in student 
Affairs • 



2 . Describe the process used to assess the decision-making or 
accountability process within the Division of Student Affairs, 



3 • Does your department currently 
evaluation/assessment process? 
(If NO skip to #9) 

yes 

4, If yes, in which areas? 

Fiscal 

Administrative 



have an qualitative analysis or 



no 



Departmental 
Programmatic 



5, If yes, briefly explain the analysis procedure. 



6, What consumer group is targeted with this analysis? (check all 
that apply) 

Faculty Almnni 

Staf f Administration 



Students 



1. Who in your department is involved with this accountability 
process? (check all that apply) 

Administrators Director 

Assistant Director__ Coordinator 

Graduate intern Support staff 

Other staff Workstudy 



8, Describe how the data is utilized in the derision-making 
process in your department? 



9. If your department does not have a procedure, do you feel that 
an evaluation/assessment would be beneficial? 

yes no 



10. If not, why? 

t iiue 

would not be beneficial 

not enough staff 

currently developing a process 
not required by administration 
other (please explain) 



11, If no formal evaluation process is in use, describe how 
decisions are made in regards to your department? 



12, Which programs are evaluated on a yearly basis? 



13, Do you participate, and to what degree in the evaluation 
process? 



14. How long have you been at this institution? (circle one) 
0-2 years 

3-5 years 
7-10 years 
10-15 years 
15-above years 

15, Describe how the decision-making process has changed during 
your tenure at this institution? 



Please return to Martha Wille Student Life Office 
by Novemeber 16, 19 9 2 
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Questi onnai re 

International Students 

The purpose of this questionnaire is to evaluate the 
adequacy of selected academic and personal services to 
international students at UMKC. Please fill in the blanks 
and circle the numbers that indicate your choices. 

Basic Information 

1. Your age: 

2. Gender: male female 

3. Academic level: graduate 

undergraduate 

4 . Your major : 

5. Time living in the U.S.: 



Level of proficiency in the English language: 

lent Good Fair Poor 



2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 

2 3 4 



Exce 

a. Reading 

b. Vocabulary 

c. Writing 

d. Grammar 

e. Speaking 

f. Listening 

Nat i onal origin: 

1 European 

2 Latin American/Caribbean 

3 Middle Eastern/Asian 

4 Oriental 

5 Other 
Native Language 

1 Engl ish 

2 Spanish or French 

3 Hindi or Arabic 

4 Chinese 

5 Other 

Type of Financial Support 

1 Sponsored by home government 

2 Sponsored by parents 

3 Personal Savings 

4 Sponsored by parents and personal savings 

5 Sponsored by UMKC GTA GRA work 

study 
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Academir. Needs 










Please circle the number of your choice. 












4 ex ce 1 1 ent 












3 90ocj 












2 fair 












1 unsatisfactory 


















c 


y 


1 , 


As55i <^1tan c^ "For i mo rovempnt in Pnal ish 




Q 


Q 

o 




2 , 


Services of FSl Droarain 




0 
iL 


Q 

o 




3 . 


Undpr^^^tandino of Fnalic;h dpfipipnpip*^ 




o 
c. 


o 

o 




4 . 


CnnnprP3l"ion of n?5l"ivp c;'hiiWpn1"<^ "For 


] 


o 
iL 


Q 

o 






improvement of spoken English 




o 
iL 


Q 

o 


/I 


5 . 


Counseling in curriculum programming 




o 
c. 


o 
o 




6 . 


Oripntation to acadpmic settina 




o 

L. 


Q 
O 




7 . 


Assistance of academic advisers 




9 


O 




8. 


Types of exams for students with 


1 


2 


3 


4 




foreign educational background 










9 . 


Grading policies for international 




O 
C. 


Q 
O 






students 










10. 


Availability of tutoring services 




0 

c. 


Q 

o 




1 1 . 


Opportunities for discussion of class work 




0 
c. 


o 


4 




with native students and peers 










12. 


Rapport with faculty 


1 


0 

iL. 


o 


4 




Personal Needs 










Please circle the number of your choice. 












4 excellent 












3 good 












2 fair 












1 unsatisfactory 














t. 




c 


y 


1 . 


Assistance in obtaining financial aid 




o 
o 


9 
c. 




2. 


Summer job and work permit assistance 


A 
*f 


o 


9 




3. 


Policies and procedures for tuition 


A 


o 


9 




4 . 


Policies for student activity fee 




o 
o 


9 




5. 


Preenrol 1 ment information on tuition 


A 


o 
o 


9 




6 . 


Information on personal expenses 


A 

*f 


o 
o 


9 




7 . 


Information on cost of housing 


A 


O 


9 




8. 


Information on healthcare 


A 
*+ 


O 

o 


9 




9 . 


Activities to learn culture and customs 


4 




O 




10. 


Assistance in community involvement 


4 


3 


2 




1 1 . 


Cross-cultural activity opportunities 


4 


3 


2 




12. 


Counseling in immigration and tax laws 


4 


3 


2 




13. 


Personal counseling in healthcare 


4 


3 


2 




14. 


Personal counseling in housing 


4 


3 


2 




15. 


Personal counseling in childcare 


4 


3 


2 




16. 


Expertise of personal counselors 


4 


3 


2 
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Komoroski Risk Management: Grade Aopeals 

SURVEY INSTRUMENT 

Name; 



Inst 1 tut 1 on : 



Type of Nursing Program 

1. Have you personally been involved in any clinical grade 
appeal s? 

2. What are your institution's policies/procedures for dealing 
with student clinical grade appeals? 

3. What do you feel would be your institution's best defense 
in a clinical grade appeal case? 

4. What preventative strategies would you suggest to reduce 
the legal risks associated with awarding failing clinical 
grades? 

5. What variables do you feel predict a student's appeal of 
a cl i n i cal grade? 

6. Are students who fail a clinical course allowed to repeat 
that course? If so, how many times can they repeat a failed 
course and how many failed courses can they repeat? 
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Graphs 

Internships in Travel Education Curriculum 
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Outcome-Based Education 
Data 

e je Valley CRT Skills Trace 
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BLUE VALLEY CRT SKILLS TRACE 







Mean Score 
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Drawing Conclusions 
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CHANG APPENDIX IV 

UMKC INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS 

TABLE 1 TO TABLE 30 

GRAPHS 



10 J. 



Tab I--? 1 
Variables for Analysis 



1 . Agf 



Group I 
Group II 
Group III 
Group IV 



under 21 years 
11-25 yecirs 
26-30 years- 
Si .^nd :^ver 



Gender 



3rc;ip I 
I-rcup II 



m ale 



3 . AccLCiemic Level 



Group I 
Group II 



gr ziduate 

undergraduat.j^ 



Gr:up II 

3r: -ip II : 

Group IV 

:;roup V 

Group VI 



^.rt,v f< >:oaenoes 
'conservarory 
Business 
F-ducat ion 

Dentistry /Medicine 
/Pharxacy 
Engineering 
Computer 



Tin^.e Living . rne 



;r:up I 
7r:up II 
3r rup III 



less than 1 year 

1-2 year.? 

T years u more 



.ever -f En'jlish ?r:f 
Reading 



ca::u^ a:;" 



one j;: l:".c 



:rcup I 

Group II 

Group III 

Group IV 

I roup I 

Gr^.up II 

Group III 

Group IV 

3 roup I 

Group II 

Grcup III 

G-roup IV 

-rrup I 

3roup II 

7roup III 

Group IV 

jroup I 

Group II 

."iroup III 

Group IV 



exr^^^ en:: 
good 
fair 
poor 

e e 1 1 e n 

- - ■■ 

f 511- 

pocv 

f:ii_- 
poc r 



pr : r 

fail- 
ooor 
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Tab 1 e 1 — Ccii n inue d 



good 
f air 
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Type ?f F 
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or-iMp 
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Hindi; Arabic 



-i n» c o 
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/.oir.e governinent 
parents 

p e r 1^ o n a 1 .-• a v i n rj s 
Parents selves 

'GTA, GRA^ 
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T-ablfc : 



Distribution of Respondents by Variable Group Sc Number 



■.'ariable ' Grrui: No." of Respondents " Total 



ERIC 



Ti:ne Living m the 



L-^vei of Engli£-h ?r:f. 



'oca'DuLzivy 



: : 5 0 

III " 24 



Acad-^mic Level ~ 37 

II t4 



Mci jcr 



:v 16 
1 6 

-I 16 



III 



TIT 22 

-TV "! 
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4 6 

ft 



?9 



.01 



9 5 
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T3ble t 



-:;uiiimary of Acceptance or Rejeczion :lull r:yr*>t;;v.-:--s 
r-.-rtaming t:o Ade';u::icy •: f '/Services 1:': 
fjatisf ying the Academic Needs of ror^ign "Students it "UMKC 



y p o z h -r r - e s Teste d 



" ~ vocabul =try " 

" n 1 1 : n A 1 ■"• r i :: i 



— ■/ - V- 



7 



.iJi^nif ic *in: 



( nu 1 1 ::ypo t h:- s e s r f ; 
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Table 5 



:juminary of Acceptance or Rejection of Mull Hypotheses 
Pertaining to Adequency of Services in 
Satisfying- the Perscal- Needs, of ..Foreign, students at UMKC 



Null Hypotheses Tested: 











4 


c 


6 


1 


o 


9 


10 




12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


- ( r --^ 








V 


V 




















Y 


Y 






























Y 


Y 




Acader.li r. Level 














»r 


V 






V 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 






V 


^ T 


:i 


V 




T r 






V 




V 


:^ 




Y 


V 


Time m . s . 


•/ 


V 


'/ 


M 


rj 








-/ 


Y 


' r 


Y 


M 


N 


N 


Y 


English Prof iciency 


































--- - 1 ..7e_ading. 




i 




>J 




y 






M 


V 


Y 


■'7 


N 




N 


N 


Vocabulary 






\r 








^ T 








Y 


Y 


- Y 


" Y 


- "Y 


Y 




V 


Y 


Y 




t r 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


V 


Y 


N 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Grammar 


V 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


N 


N 


Speaking 




Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 




Y 


Y 


Y 


M 


Li St ening 




Y 


N 


Y 


Y 


Y 


V 


V 


Y 


Y 


Y 


V 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


icnal Origin 


V 




V 


Y 


V 




V 








V 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Y 


Ma"::ive Language 


V 


■'T 


Y 














7 


^ T 






N 


N 


Y 


Fmriici ril Support 




V 








• r 










<• 


V 


• 7 


Y 


Y 


Y 



el :f Significance: ,05 

significant 'null hypotheses rej^^cted) 

: : n.i- i-jnif 1 :::tni iv.;ll ^rheoes £;CCepr^d ; 
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Table 7 

T TEST FOR ACADEMIC NEEDS ITEMS BY GENDER 



:V.ar-iabJe_-,^_ . standarl ^tanda^rd 

M Mean Deviation ~ E"rfo"r~'" 



Grading Policies 

Male :.5":^69 .77f5 .103 

Female 41 :,1707 ,8?4 .130 



t-Value 



.2 . .4 0. 



-.f Freedc'iii 

94 - 



Z-Tail Prob, 



Note: * Significant at 0.05 I'^vel 'two-'tail) 
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Table S 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR ACADEMIC NEEDS ITEM8 BY MAJOR 



Source of Sum of Mean sig 

\^ar lation Squares 2F Square F of F 



Main Effects 11.828 5 2.366 4.080 .002** 

(MAJOR) 11.S28 5 2.366 4.OS0 .002** 

Explained 11 . ?28 5 2,366 4.030 .002** 

Residual 7 " . r 1 -■ . : 9 ^ 



Grand Mean ^ 2,40- 

Unadjusred" Adj^isred 
MAJOR :t Dev':^ Eta Dev'p. Beta 

Arts 5c sciences 

X Cc-nservatcry 1':" -.22 -.02 

Business 11 -.43 -.43 

Education 1 .00 .00 

Dent is try /Medicine 
'Pharir.acy 
Engineering 

Computer 10 .40 4 0 

.44 .44 

:iultiple R Squared .1?0 



Mete : 



** Significant at 0,31 level. 



Table 9 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR ACADEMIC NEEDS ITEM 11 BY MAJOR 



Source of 


Sum of 






" Mean 




Sig 


Variation 


Souare s 


-- 


■J J 


Dm LL Cl i. C 




of F 


Main Effects 


7 . 970 




5 


1 . 594 


2,326 


. 050* 


(MAJOR) 


7 . 970 




r. 


1.594 


2 ,326 


.050* 


Explained 


7 . 97C 




5 


1,594 


2 .326 


. 050* 


Residual ' 


: 8 . ^ ^ ?• 




36 


, 8 5 






X C L Li 


: , 1 ' 






. 5 






Grand Mean - 


2.11 




















'Jnadjust ?d 


Ad ju 


sted 


MAJOR 








Dev'n Eta 


Dev ' n 


Beta 


Arts S Sciences 










- . 17 




& Conservatory 




1 ^ 




- , 1 " 




Business 




31 




- .30 


- . 30 




Education 




5 




. 23 


. 2 9 




Dentistry/Medic in 














/Pharmacy 




15 






- ^ 




Engineering 




-« 5 




. 42 






Computer 




10 




. :5 


. 2 2 





Multiple R Squared 
Multiple R 



Mote: Significanr at 0.05 level. 
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-\nalv5il: •'^■f "ariancj: ':'or .\cademic ^^eeds ^tpmi2 3Y major 



ERIC 



z ^v.r re ?r 
(MAJOR) 



r qua res 



Mean - 
•guar a 



"1 0 0 

f) f J ^- 



Grand Mean 



MA JO?. 



Art5 S ie:i::e£ 



• Jr S 



e n t i 5 1 r 7 / ' M e a 1 ri r. ^ 



P 11 a LT", a c V 



::.^c-:r er 



ANALYSIS OF VARIMCE ^OF. ACADEMIC NEEDS TTEMS BY TIME 



ERIC 



1 1" C 6 

r 1 c'. 1 1 



Mai:: Ef^ 
TIMS 

Ei-ipl allied 



•5.744 
7 n 



Mean 



'5. "-44 
'5 . "^4 4 



51C 



.1,350 .C02"^ 
1 . E ^- C' ; 0 2 



Grrind Mean = 2.45 



TIME 



YEARS u MOPE 



:>ev'n Eta Dev'n Beta 



' p 



.53 



- . 4? 

.48 



1 1 ~ - • p T tj D f-" n ? I i~ o 
^.uitipl-^ ?. 



:'-ite: Significant at C.Ol level. 
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Table 12 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR PERSONAL NEEDS ITEM5 BY TIME 



.rource :f Sum of Mean sig 

= ^^a4i^;:^t^i:on ^^^^^^^^ ^^^S?uai^ Square -E ^_ .of 

'fair. Effects 2.4 50 1 2.45 0 5.'^':1 .021* 

■TIME) 2.450 1 2.450 5,951 .021* 

Zrcplained 2.450 1 2.450 5.951 ,021* 

r r 2. 1 ^ ' . " 3 2 .412 

Totfil 14.337 30 .480 

3rand ':^ean =2.2?- 

Unadjusted Adjusted 
TIME N Dev'n Eta Dev'n Beta 

1-2 YEARS 15 -.2 9 -,2 9 

2 YEARS MORE 16 .27 .27 

,41 .41 

Multiple R Squared .170 
Multiple R .413 



r:ote: * Significant at 0.05 level. 
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Table 13 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR ACADEMIC NEEDS ITEM3 BY READING 



3ou-rce of ■ -Sum of Mean Sig . 

variation Squares DF Sjiuare T :^f F 



Main Effects 6.633 3 2:211 5.26B .002^ 

(READING) 6.633 3 2.:il 5.268 .002* 



DF 


Mean 
S^iuare 


3 


2:211 


3 


2.211 


3 


2.211 


"J 

Z' .J 


.420 


- 





Fxplamed 6.633 3 2.211 ^.263 .002" 

P.esi du ~1 ^ ^ . *• 2 " 



Grand Mean - 

READING 

POOR 
FAIR 

GOOD 

EXCELLENT 



11 

3 

53 
9 



_Unac justed 
Dev'n Eta 

-1 . 09 
-.20 
. IS 
.02 

. 3S 



Ad j us red 

■ Dev^ n " "Beta ' 

-1 .09 
- . 20 
.13 
. 02 



Multiple R Squared 
Multiple R 



:r;>te: Significant t.z 0.01 level. 
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Table 14 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR ACADEMIC NEEDS ITEMS BY READING 



Source of 

---Vaxlation 



Main Effects 

'READING) 
Explained 
r.esiGMal 
Total 



sum of 

ScTuareg^ 

7 . 404 
".-'10 •'^ 

. 404 

■ 5 . ? ^ 4 
4 , 3 5 3 



3F 



q4 



Mean 

Square 

2 . 468 
2 . 4 6 S 

2 , 46S 



685 



: .943 
" . 4 3 

3 . ■? 4 3 



Sig 

of F_ 

.011* 



Graird Mean 







unadjusted 


Adjusted 


READING 




D 9 V ' n Eta 


Dev'n Beta 


POOR 


3 


- . 33 


- .38 


7AIR 


33 




~ , 32 


GOOD 


5 0 


, 26 


.26 




p 


- . 16 


1 c 



Multiple R Sqviared 
Multiple R 



.115 



Note: Significant at 0.05 level. 
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: ^ Table is • ■ 

ANALYSIS OF VARIAJ^CE FOR ACADEMIC NEEDS ITBM9 BY READING 



Jource of 
Variation 

Main Effects 
(READING) 



-Sum of 
Squares 

7 . 208 



DP 



. Mean 
square 



2.403 
2 .403 



5 . OiT 
5 .017 



Sig 
of F 

;"ooy^ 

. 003* 



Zlxplamed 



. •! 0 2- 



011 



, 003* 



. : 4 : 



Grand Mean - 2.78 



VnadiujTted" ^ Adjusted 

P.EADiriG Is !:ev-n Eta Dev'n Beta 

?OCR ? -.44 -.4 4 

FAIR '3 -.32 -.32 

GOOD Zi .16 .lb 

EXCELLENT 7 .51 .51 

.38 

Multiple R Squared .143 

Multiple R .37? 



Note: Significant at 0.01 level. 



Table 16 



.\NALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR PERSONAL NEEDS ITEM4 BY READING 



,%vui:-ce of 


sum of 




Mean 




. Sig 


ri iiuion 


SQuares 


DP 


Sauare 


F 


of F 


Main Effects 


8.769 


3 


n Q O T 

. r" 4^ J 


4 . o J »- 


- - - ^ 

. U V *± 


( READING) 


8,769 


3 


2 .923 


4 . 832 


, 004* 


Explained 


8 .769 


3 


o 0 2 3 


4.832 


. 004* 


Pv^ S i '^M 3. 1 


4 ? . b 0 3 


32 


. 605 


















Gr and- .M.aan. . ~ _ . . 


. : ,:5: 
















unadjusted 


Adju 


sted 


Ci pTMr, 


N 




Dev'n Eta 


Dev ' n 


Beta 


POOR 


3 




.74 


,74 




FAIR 


31 




- .33 


-.38 




GOOD 


47 




. 15 


1 5 




EXC3LLBNT 


5 




. 54 


. 5 4 










. 39 




,39 



Multiple R Squared 
Multiple R 



Nct-^: Significant at 0.01 level. 
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Table 17 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR PERSONAL NEEDS ITEK9 BY READING 



Source of 

-Variation.-. - 


sum of 
- -Sauares - _ 


DF 


Mean 
sauare 


Main Effects 


6 . 843 


3 


2.281 


( READING) 


6 . 843 


3 


2 .281 


Explained 


6 . S43 


3 


2 . 281 


Residual 


-7.953 


■39 


.651 


Total 


64 . "^96 


92 


.704 



sig 
of F 



3 . 503 
3 . 503 

3.503 



,019* 
,019* 

.019* 



Grand -Me an_ 



. 5 7. 



Unadjusted 



READING 


N 


Dev'n Eta 


Dev' n 


POOR 


3 


. 10 


. 10 


FAIR 


32 


- . 23 


- . 23 


GOOD 


51 


.02 


.02 


EXCELLENT 


7 


.85 


.86 



Adjusted 
Beta 



Multiple R Squared 
Multiple R 



106 
3 2 5 



Note: * Significant at 0.05 level. 
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Table 18 : ■ 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR PERSONAL NEEDS ITEM13 BY READING 



Source of 
Variation 


Sum of 
Sauares 


DF 


Mean 
Sauare 




F 


Sig 
of F 


Main Effect's 
(READING) 


8 .706 
8 .706 


3 
3 


2.902 
2 .902 


4 


. 2T0 
270 


.007* 
.007* 


Explained 


8.706 


3 


2.902 


4 


. 270 


. 007* 


Residual 


5 9 . -4 4 9 


36 


.680 








Total 


5 " . 1 5 '3 




.-^55 









Grand Mean = 2.18 



Unadjusted Adjusted 

READING N Dev ^ n Eta Dev ' n Beta 

POOR 3 1,49 1.49 

FAIR 32 -.24 -.24 

GOOD 4 8 .05 .05 

EXCELLENT 7 .11 .U 

.36 .36 

Multiple R Squared .130 

Multiple R .360 



Note: * Significant at 0.01 level. 
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Tahle 19 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR PERSONAL NEEDS ITEM14 BY READING 



Source of 
-Variation^ - 


Sum of 

^— SQuares-- 




Mean 

___Sauare_ 




F 


Sig 
of F 


Main Effects 


7 , 977 


3 


2 .659 


3 


417 


.021* 


READ 


7^977 


3 


2 . 659 


3. 


417 


.021* 


Explained 


7.97'^ 


3 


2.559 


3 


417 - 


. 021* 


Residual 


6 6.923 


86 


.778 








Total 


74.900 


89 


. 842 









Grand Mean = 2.30 

Unadjusted Ad:ust9d 
READING N Dev^n Eta DeV n Beta 

POOR 3 1.37 1.37 

FAIR 32 -.24 -.24 

GOOD 48 .03 .03 

EXCELLENT 7 .27 .27 

.33 ,33 

Multiple R squared .107 
Multiple R .326 



Note: * Significant at 0.05 level. 
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Table 20 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR PERSONAL NEEDS ITEM15 EY READING 



rcur^^e or 
Variation 

^:ain Effects 
( READING) 

Expl allied" 

r e 5? i del a I 



Sum of 
Squares 

S.7S9 
8,789 

8. 739 

10 •? "1 -! 



DF 



Mean 
Square 

2 . 930 
2 . 930 

2 , 930 

, f 10 



4 . 805 
4 . SC5 

4 . 80 5 



Sig 
of F 

. 004* 

. ::04* 



Grand Mean = 

READING 

POOR 
FAIR 
GOOD 

EXCELLENT 



2 . 13 



3 

44 

6 



Unadjusted 
Dev ' Eta 

1 . 54 

- , i>5 

- . 04 
. 37 



Adjusted 
D e V ' 3 e t a 

1 .54 

- . 16 

- .04 

7 



39 



3*^ 



Multiple R Squared 
Multiple R 



.39: 



::-t^: - Significant at 0.01 level. 



o 

ERIC 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR PERSGNA.L NEED? TTEMIG 3Y READING 



.::ur::e jf 


sum :f 
sauares - 


HP - 


Mef\n 

wjm via. i. 


. Y - 


- -- -of F 


Main Effects 
_ LP-EADING) 


5.-01 
5 .704 




'l . 9 01 
1,90 1 


? . 69 0 
? . b 9 0 


: 015* 
.015* 


Explained 


5 .704 




: . 901 


3.690 


. 015* 


Residual 


43 .302 


8 5 


, 315 


















Grand Mean = 
READING 






•;nad:ust?c 
Dev'n Ztn 


A.d: 
Dev'n 


us ted 
Beta 










?CGR 
FAIR 
GOOD 

EXCELLENT 


U — 

47 
7 




- - ^ ^ o - - 

- . 26 
. 05 
. 49 

. 34 


.-7-8 

-.26 
.05 
. 49 


, 34 



Multiple R Squared ' 
Multiple R "^^^ 



note: * Significant at 0.05 level. 
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Table 2?. 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR ACADEMIC NEEDS ITEM? BY WRITING 



Source of 
Variation 

-Main Effect^-^- — 
(WRITING) 

Explained 

Residual 

Total 



Sun^ of 
Squares 

8 . 041 



3 7^ 050 
46 . 000 



DF 



9^ 

Q 1 



Mean 
Square 

:=2-..6 80 
2 .630 

.404 
,474 



6 .637 



'ig 



. ODD** 



Grand Mean = 



WRITING- 



43 



-N 



Unadjusted 
-Dev '-n ■ -Eta 



Ad j usted 
Dev ' n Beta 



POOR 
FAIR 
GOOD 

EXCELLENT 



6 
45 
44 

3 



- . 76 

16 
. 28 

- . 10 



- .76 

- . 16 
. 2S 

- . 10 



. 4: 



Multiple R Squared 
Multiple R 



. 1-75 
.41b 



Note: Significant at 0.001 level. 
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Table- 23 " 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR ACADEMIC NEEDS ITEMS BY SPEAKING 



Source of sum of Mean Sig 

Variation squares DF square F of F 

Main" Ef f ects~ '~7 . 7 35 ~^f^^^^^^. sTg 6~ STr , 001** 

(SPEAKING) 7,735 3 2,578 6,321 .001** 

Explained ■ 7.735- 3 2.578 6.321 ,001** 

Residual 37.935 93 

Total 45.670 96 .475 



Grand Mean = 2,42 

._ __ Unadjusted Adjusted 

SPEAKING " N Dev'n Eta Dev-'n " Beta 

POOR 7 -,71 -,71 

FAIR 46 -.14 -.14 

GOOD 36 ,22 .22 

EXCELLENT 8 .45 .45 

,41 .41 

Multiple R squared ,169 

Multiple R .412 



Note; ** Significant at 0.001 level. 
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Table 2 4 



/ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR ACADEMIC NEEDS ITEM3 BY LISTENING 



Source of Sum of Mean Sig 



Variation 


Sauares 


DF 


sauare 




F 


of F 


Main Effects 


5 ,420 


3 


1 . 807 


4 


. 185 


. 008* 


(LISTENING) 


5 .420 


3 


1 .807 


4 


185 


.008* 


Explained 


5 .420 


3 


1 . 807 


4 


. 185 


. 008* 


Residual 


40 . 5 30 


94 


.432 








Total 


46 . 000 


97 


.474 









-Gnaud-Mean _ _ _ 2.4 3^ 







Unadjusted 


Adjusted 


LISTENING 


N 


Dev'n Eta 


DeV n 


Beta 


POOR 


6 


-.43 


-.43 




FAIR 


38 


- . 17 


- . 17 




GOOD 


35 


,03 


.03 




EXCELLENT 


19 


.41 


,41 





.34 .34 

Multiple R Squared .118 
Multiple R .343 



Note: * Significant at 0.01 level. 
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Table 25 . 
OF VARIANCE FOR ACADEMIC NEEDS ITEM12 BY 



Source of 
Variation 



"Hal n "-""E-f^ec t"s 
( SUPPORT) 

Explained 

P.esidual 

Total 



Sum of 




Mean 




BQuares 




-Sauare 


F 


-7 , 9 0 O - - 


^ 


l.-9_7__5 _ 


4_. 89 7 


7 .900 


4 


1.97 5 


" " 4 .89 7 


7 ,900 


4 


1 ,975 


4 .897 


22 . 875 


S4 


.403 




41. 775 


p 


.47 5 





sig 

of F . 

.001** 
. 001** 

.001** 



Grand Mean - 2.4. unadjusted Adjusted 

n^^v/'n r.ta Dev' n _ Be_tj 

SUPPORT 

HOME GOVT. 
PARENTS 
SELVES 

PARENTS & SELVES 

UMKC (GTA, GRA) ^ ' ' ' ,43 

. 189 

Multiple R Squared 435 
Multiple R 



N 
29 


rpv'n Eta 


Dev' n 


.26 


, 26 


38 


- . 16 


-.16 


9 


-,43 


-.43 


8 


- .18 


- . 18 


5 


,77 


.77 



Mote: ** Significant at 0.001 level. 
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Table 26 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR PERSONAL NEEDS ITEMl BY SUPPORT 



source of 


Sum of 




. Mean 




sig 


Variation 


Sruares 


Q£ 


Sauare 


F 


of F 


Main Effects 


17 .265 


4 


4.316 


6 . 138 


. 000^* 


(SUPPORT)"' 


17 . 26 5"^ 


"""4 


" "4\316" 


S: 13 8" 




Explained 


17 . 265 


4 


4 .316 


6 . 138 


. 000** 


Residual 


53 . 360 


S3 


.703 






Total 


75 . 625 


37 


. 369 






Grand Mean = 


: . 13 
















Unadjusted 


Adjusted 


SUPPORT 


N 




Dev'n Eta 


Dev ' n 


Beta 


HOME GOVT, 


28 




* 52 


. 52 




PARENTS 


37 




- . 21 


-.21 




SELVES 


10 




-.63 


-.63 




PARENTS Sc 


SELVES 8 




- . 50 


- . 50 




UMKC (GTA, 


GRA) 5 




. 67 


.67 










. 48 




.48 



Multiple R Squared 
Multiple R 



.223 
478 



Note: -"-^ Significant at 0.001 level. 



Table 27 : 

T_TEST FOR ACADEMIC NEEDS AS A WHOLE BY ACADEMIC LEVEL 



'/ariable " " Standard - - Standard 

N Mean Deviation Error 



Academic needs 

Graduate 35 25,6571 7.436 1.257 

undergraduate 60 23.7333 6.202 .801 



t-Value Degrees of Freedoin 2-Tail ?rob. 

-2.06 61.37 .043* 



Note: * Significant at 0.05 level (two-tail): 
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Table 2a 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR ACADEMIC NEEDS AS A WHOLE BY TIME 



Source of 
Variation 



Main Effects 
(TIME) 

Explained 

Residual 

Total 



Sum of 
squares 



231. 125 
231 . 125 

231, 125 

906 , 875 
1138 . 000 



1 
1 

1 

30 
31 



Mean 
Square 



31 , 125 
231 . 125 

231 . 125 

30.229 

36 . 710 



7 . 646 



Sig 
of F 



7,646 .010* 
7.646 .010* 



010^ 



Grand Mean = 28,25 



Unadjusted Adjusted 
TIME N Dev'n Eta Dev'n Beta 

1-2 YEARS 16 -2,69 -2.69 

3 YEARS St MORE 16 2.69 2,69 

.45 ,45 

Multiple R Squared .203 
Multiple R .451 



Note: * Significant at 0,01 level. 
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Table 29 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR PERSONAL NEEDS AS A WHOLE BY READING 



source of 
Variation 



Sum of 
Squares 



DP 



Mean 
square 



Sig 
of F 



Main Effects 


909 


.221 


3 


303 


.074 


3 


112 


. 030* 


(READING) 


909 


221 


3 


303 . 


074 


3 


112 


.030* 


Explained 


909 


221 


3 


303 


.074 


3 


112 


. 030* 


Residual 


8764 


237 


90 


97 


380 








Total 


9673 


. 457 


93 


104 


.016 









Grand Mean =^ 



34 . 48 



Lrnadj^':^ted 



READING 


N 


Dev 


•n Eta 


Dev 


' n 


POOR 


3 


15 . 


19 


15 . 


19 


FAIR 


32 


-2 , 


17 




17 


GOOD 


52 




04 




04 


EXCELLENT 


7 


3 . 


09 


3 . 


09 



31 



Adj usted 
Beta 



31 



Multiple R squared 
Multiple R 



,094 

, 307 



Note: * Significant at 0.05 level 
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Ta±)le 30 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR PERSONAL NEEDS AS A WHOLE BY SUPPORT 



Source of 


Sum of 




Mean 




Sig 


variation 


Sauares 


DP 


Sauare 


F 


of F 


Main Effects 


1025 . 044 


4 


256 


"^^2 .58 5 


.042* 


(SUPPORT) 


1025 .044 


4 


256 . 261 


2. 585 


.042^ 


Explained 


1025 .044 


4 


256 . 261 


2 . 585 


. 042* 


Residual 


8822 . 371 


89 


99 . 128 






Total 


9847 .415 


93 


105.886 







Grand Mean 



34 .65 







Unadjusted 


Adjusted 


SUEEDRT 




Dev'n Eta ' 


Dev'n " 


Beta 


HOME GOVT. 


30 


4.02 


4 . 02 




PARENTS 


39 


-.85 


- . 85 




SELVES 


11 


-4.29 


-4 .29 




PARENTS & SELVES 


9 


-5.65 


-5.65 




UMKC (GTA, GRA) 


5 


2. 15 


2.15 








. 32 




.32 



Multiple R squared 
Multiple R 



, 104 
.323 



Note: * Significant at 0.05 level. 
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